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See Barnes & noble's 
perennial BOOK FRIR as well 


See for yourself why more and more librarians are turning to 
B & N’s superior library service. 

See at first hand how your book dollars can be s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
to give you more books per dollar. 

See the best and most complete stock of new and used library 
books in the country — including out-of-print, rare, and hard- 
to-get volumes at money-saving prices. 

A Visit to our store will present an ideal opportunity to discuss 
your special problems with our library experts, so that our 
flexible service can be moulded to meet your individual needs. 


BDRI1ES & nOBLE, Ini 

Xtbnany. (back Cent en. 
105 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


A POSTCARD wilt bring yon these two 
booklets- 'v . both free ' to librarians for 
the 

1. Ati . Bight-Point: Book , . Service 
Libraries ... interesting ,, 

■2* Indexed Street Cuide and 'Sectional 
Map of New York . V „■ It .will help 
you to get around Hew York efficiently. 
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D ESCRIBES 21 4 periodicals which have proved to he useful in small 
libraries and are considered an adequate maximum for most. Selected 
with the collaboration of 295 librarians. Completely rewritten and rearranged 
seventh edition of Periodicals for the Small Library. Titles receiving 50 or 
more votes are double-starred ; 20-49 votes, single-starred. Arranged alpha- 
betically by title. Also contains a classified list with extended comment on 
important subject groups; a discussion of periodicals for first choice; a chap- 
ter on newspapers in the library; a suggested list of first titles for small 
Canadian libraries; and a reading list on periodicals. Introductory pages 
discuss use of periodicals and periodical indexes, subscriptions, and bindings. 

9 6 pages, 15c 



O UTLINES each step in planning the building- from inception of the 
plan through every stage of its development. Describes the building 
committee’s duties and its relation to architect and librarian. Tells exactly 
how to estimate the size of building needed, costs, book capacity. Points 
out features of library service for which provision must be made. Of twenty- 
four buildings described and illustrated— exteriors, floor plans, and some 
interiors— seventeen were built in 1935-1937. Sixteen buildings range in 
cost from $2,600 to $50,000. Tables list date, cost, size, book capacity, 
seating capacity, and architect. Prepared for the A.1..A. Committee on 
Library Architecture and Building Planning by its chairman. 

48 pages, $1 50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 north Michigan ave„, Chicago, i 
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Now Ready New 

LIBRARY POSTERS 

SET NO. 2 



All eight posters have been clone 
in striking combinations of vivid 
colors on heavy, durable paper stock. 
Each measures 10J4 inches by 14? ^ 
inches. 

Each poster may be appropriately 
and helpfully displayed in all kinds 
of libraries. 


All in Four Gay Colors 

The eight prize-winning posters of 
the second Wilson-Junior Members 
Round Table Contest have been at- 
tractively reproduced by four- color 
lithography and are now on sale. 



Sold in sets only. Price 90c per set, postpaid 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 

For a limited time only, purchasers may obtain Set No. 1 (eight col- 
ored posters, published May FUN) and Set No. 2 at a special combination 
price of $1.65, postpaid. This price applies only on sets ordered together. 
Positively no reduction or allowance on sets ordered separately. No 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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The Literary Calendar 

— - 1939 — 



FEBRUARY 

(Continued from the March Bulletin) 

February 15. Elizabeth Ellery Dana, 
author, historian, genealogist and last sur- 
viving child of Richard Henry Dana, author 
of Two Years Before the Mast, died at her 
home in Cambridge, Mass., at the age of 92. 

February 15. J. B. Lippincott and the Lon- 
don publishers Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
are in search of a first novel “in the great 
romantic tradition.” The booty is $2,500 in 
cash, an all-expense travel award, and an 
assured income of $2,500 a year for four 
years from the date of publication of the 
winning novel. 

February 19. The original autographed 
manuscript of Look Homeward, Angel, fa- 
mous first novel of the late Thomas Wolfe, 
brought $1,700 at an auction in New York’s 
Hotel Dclmonico conducted by the League 
of American Writers for the benefit of exiled 
anti-Nazi authors and the rehabilitation fund 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. The eve- 
ning netted over $8000, and Raymond Massey, 
Jean Muir, Rockwell Kent, and Lillian Hell- 
man were among the honorary auctioneers. 

February 20. Eugene J. Young, cable edi- 
tor of the New York Times and writer on 
international affairs, died in New York City 
in his sixty-fifth year. His Looking Behind 
the Censorships appeared in 1938, and his 
Powerful America brought him a recent in- 
vitation to address the War College, an honor 
seldom extended to a civilian who is not a 
technical expert. 

February 27. Krskine Caldwell, author of 
Tobacco Road, and Margaret Bourke-White, 
New York photographer, were married in 
Reno, Ncv. 

February 28. Both the Staekpole and the 
Reynal & Hitchcock editions of Hitler’s Mein 
KampE remained on sale, following the United 
States _ District Court’s refusal to issue a 
preliminary injunction against Staekpole Sons 
restraining them from printing and selling 
their translation. Houghton Mifllin Company, 
who claimed sole copyright and ceded the 
same to Reynal & Hitchcock, had asked for 
the injunction. Judge Alfred C. Coxe stated 
that the case was not “sufficiently clear” to 
warrant such an issuance. Houghton Mifflin’s 
suit for a permanent injunction will be heard 
later. 

March 4. Before the Gallery First Night- 
ers’ Club in London, J. B. Priestley hurled 
some bitter words at the enemies of "the 
serious theatre in England” — the Government, 
which regards the theatre simply as a 
source of revenue; the Press, whose criti- 


cism is “getting rapidly beneath contempt'’ 
and the wealthier audience (the “twelveij 
sixpenny stalls”), whom lie regards as bet 
idle and stupid. 

March 5. Lewis Browne, author, speakin- 
at the Community Church in Town Hall, 1\C 
York City, expressed a hope that the hr 
P ope would continue the Vatican’s policy r/' 
opposition to the racial theories of the totali- 
tarian states. If the Catholics, he said i 
not attend to Rev. Charles E. Coughlin' “at 
once and effectively, they may wake up 0Ilt 
morning here in America . . . with a yen 
dark brown-shirt taste in their mouths.” 

March 6. Winston Churchill’s recently 
proposed action against Messrs. William Heine- 
maun Ltd., English publisher, and Gcoffre 
Dennis, author ol Coronation Commentary, mil 
not he heard. Any intention to attack Mr. 
Churchill in any personal capacity has been dis- 
claimed by the defendants and they have agreed 
to indemnify him in respect of his costs ami 
other expenses, 

March 8. Pearl Buck, 1938 Nobel Prize 
winner, speaking at a dinner in her honor at 
the American Woman’s Association, asserted 
that women’s brains “are a source of lost power, 
like Hood water.” Men excel in politics, busi- 
ness, etc., because “they are obliged to, or 
starve. Women excel at nothing much because 
they don’t have to.” 

March 8. Mrs. Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
writer of prairie, stories for more than twenty 
years and author of the current bestseller Sohji 
of Years, who came least to he a guest oi 
honor at the Women’s National Press Club in 
Washington, found that Elmwood, Neb., would t 
still make a better home than New York. 

March 8. Mile. Eve Curie, author of the 
biography of her mother, the late A lme. Curie, 
arrived in New York on the French liner Park 
She confessed surprise at the success of her 
hook, Madame Curie, and at a fashion group 
report which cited her as one of the world's 
best-dressed women. 

March 13. Professor Lucien Levy-Brulil, 
French Jewish philosopher and sociologist, died 
in Paris in his eighty-third year. He was a 
member of the French Academy, wrote a num- 
ber of works on the moral and political ideal' 
of Germany and England, the theories of Comte 
and Durkheim and the mentality of primitive 
peoples. * 

March 14. .Princeton University Press, in 
cooperation with the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, the Dramatists’ Guild of America and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will issue in a scries oi 
twenty volumes one hundred lost plays, hitherto 
unpublished, covering a century and a hall ot 
the American theater. 




The Science of LIBRARIANISM 


Successful scientists, check carefully on 
even the smallest details. That’s why 
they’re successful! Likewise, successful 
librarians find time to check the small 
things which make the library run smooth- 
ly, efficiently — with no confusion and a 
maximum of service. 

From the small but extremely important 
Catalog Cards to the large specially de- 
signed Charging Desks you can be sure 
of benefiting from modern research if 
you specify “Library Bureau” for all 
your library requirements. Here’s an ex- 
ample : 

CATALOG CARDS . . . 

You could, for instance, gamble on the 
necessity of rewriting your catalog by buy- 


ing cards that are inferior to Library Bu- 
reau quality. You might save a few pen- 
nies and then spend hundreds of dollars 
in replacing and recopying cards that 
have worn out! 

Library Bureau Catalog Cards last longer 
because they are properly made from 
new, clean, 100% rag stock and not weak- 
ened by strong cleansing bleaches or im- 
proper drying. Library Bureau loft dry- 
ing allows natural and even shrinkage 
. . . medium length fibre gives stiffness, 
strength, snap, resiliency and excellent 
erasive quality. 

Easfe of handling and fingering is assured 
because all Library Bureau Catalog Cards 
are uniformly cut year after year by ro- 
tary cutters with microscopic adjustments. 


Rigid research gets results! — You can’t buy better than Library Bureau for all your needs. 

Library Bureau Division of Remington Rand Inc. 
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Current Library Favorites 

(According to the reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities ') 


FICTION 


Author Title Points 

1. Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca .... -’50 

2. Rachel Field, All This ami Heaven Too 257 

3. Lloyd C. Douglas, Disputed Passage .... 15. 

4 . Howard Spring, My San, My Son. 1 ... 11/ 

5. A. J. Cronin, The Citadel 105 

C. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the IVtnd 05 

7. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling X3 

8. Phyllis Bottome, The Mortal Storm .... 30 

9. Bess Streeter Aldrich, Sony of Years . . 32 

10. Laura Krey, And Tell of Time 31 


NON- FICTION 

Author Title P 0INts 

1. Margaret I 7i Malice Towards 

Some . igy 

2. Anne Lind icrgli, Listen! the Wind .... joj 
5. Arthur llcrt/ler. Horse am! Bunny Doe - 


•I. Richard K. B\ rd, A/one no 

5. Adolf Hitler, My Hattie 8 y 

<). Edna Ferluw, A Peculiar Treasure .... 8 ; 

7, Liu Vn-t’aug, The hnjuntanee of Living SO 

8. Carl Van Doren, Beniamin Franklin ... 79 

0. Bertha Damon, Grandma Culled It Carnal 49 
1 n * *'• ' Wayward 


Comment: Disputed Passage has come up from sixth position into thiid, displacing My Son, My Soi 
which has dropped down one place. 'I'he single new lietion title tin* month is Sony of Years. 
The three non-lietion leaders are the same as last month, with My Battle and Alone having 
hanged places. A Peculiar Treasure and 'Tales of a Wayteaid Inn are newcomers to the non- 
iction list. 

Cijildhen’s Books: The following five titles are at the top of the children’s request list: Site Barton, 
Senior Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Huekleheny Ptnu, by .Mark Twain, L'erdinand, by Munro 
Leaf, Sue Barton, J'isitiny Nurse, by Helen I). Boylston, and Mr. Poppa's Penguins, by Richard 
Atwater. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Coines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Newark, New York City, Pittsburgh, Port hind, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield 
(Mass.), and Toronto. 


( Continued from pa</e 516) 

March 14. Eric S. Pinker, head of Pinker 
& Morrison, New York literary agents, was 
remanded to the Tombs without hail on a 
charge of grand larceny in allegedly appro- 
priating to ids own use $21,000 belonging to 
E. Phillips Oppenhcim, British novelist. 

March 16. Herbert Krause, 34-year-old 
Minnesota author and teacher, won the annual 
$1000 award of the Friends of American Writ- 
ers for his first novel, Wind Without Pain. 


Entries are judged uii the basis of “originality 
of technique and value as a piece of Ameri- 


March 19. Waddy Thompson, author of 
American history textbooks which are standard 
in many States of the Union and in some of the 
public schools of England, died in Atlanta, Ga., 
at 72. His father, the late* Hugh S. Thompson, 
was one time Uovernor of South Carolina, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under 
President H rover Cleveland, and a member of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


More Bulletins Wanted 


May Book (dub Choices 


The H. W. Wilson Company will be glad to 
pay 20c each, delivered, for the following num- 
bers of the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians , now 
out of print, in order to build up a back-order 
file for the service of its customers: 

Vol. 1 — all numbers 

Yol. 2— -nos, 1, 2, 5, (5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 12, I t, 
15, 1G, 18, 20, 22, 24 

Vol. 3— nos. 3, 4, 8, 10, n, 13, 17, 21, and Lsup 
(October 1920) 

Vol. 5— no. 1 

Vol. 9 — nos. 2, G, 7, X, 9, 10 

Vol. 10 — nos. 1, 2, 5 

Vol. 11— nos. 1, 7 

Vol. 12— nos. 2, 3, 5, 10 

Send your numbers to The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Ave., New York C ity, 
indicating clearly the name and address of the 
individual or institution to whom the remittance 
should be sent. 


It of the Month L'lttb 

Captain Horatio I lor a-r, by C. S. Forester, 
v boxed Little 

Literary Guild 

Stories of Dorothy 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older hoys; Leif son, 

Arnold Rummer. \ on 

older girls: Tin,,, . ..-tei; 
oho Day 

Intermediate group: An 
by F.ya Roe (laggin. Viking 
Primary group: Ju-Ju am 
van Vrooman. Whitman 


the Lucky, by Frederic 
s, by Cornelia Spencer. 

Far for Uncle Emil, 
i hi.-. Friends, by Maria 


Catholic Book Club (April) 

Dual .selection , , , 

■From the Four Winds; i , -elections from t 
magazine of poetrv Spit it \. Catholic Poetry aoctety 
, The Portugal of Salazar, hv Michael Derrick. 
Campion Company 



Valuable New Books for Libraries 


TWO LIBRARY PUBLICHTIOHS 

0 j growing importance to every 
public library in America 

AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 

Volume 34 of this standard reference work- 
on art activity and art organizations has just 
been published. The Annual is unduplicated — 
the only book of its kind. From now on, it 
will appear every other year. List price, $7. 
To Libraries, $5.60. 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART 

The big biographical directory of America’s 
artists and art workers, Who’s Who, like the 
Art Annual, has no counterpart. Volume 2 
is now current. List, $8. To Libraries, $6.40. 

together. 

The Art Annual and Who’s Who 
in American Art gives you a 
complete reference library on 
art activity , organizations and 
professional artists in this coun- 
try. 

(A descriptive circular is 
available upon request) 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 

Barr Building, Washington. D. C. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 

By Clyde H. Metcalf 
Lieutenant Colonel, ll.S. Marine Corps 
The first complete and up-to-date history of 
the Corps from the days of the Revolution 
to the present. Illustrated. $4.50 

SHOWDOWN 
IN VIENNA 

By Martin Fuchs 

The first-hand account of men and events 
in Austria during the last three years by 
the former aide to Chancellor Schuschnigg. 

$3,00 

RACE AGAINST MAN 

By Herbert J. Seligman 

The first one-volume presentation of all the 
scientific evidence on the subject of the races 
of mankind. Introduction by Dr. Franz 
Boas. $2.75 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

2 West 45th Street, New York 


NEW LOW RATES 


ARISTOTLE 

BANCROFT 

BEARD 

CARLYLE 

FROUDE 

GIBBON 

LECKY 



MASARYK 

NIEBUHR 

Renan 

SANTAYANA 

TAINE 

VOLTAIRE 

WILSON 


The New Larned History 

for Ready Reference, Reading and Research 

12 vol . 11,000 pages . 1200 il 

TREATIES — STATE PAPERS — CONSTITUTIONS 


ENDORSED by school and college librarians 
RECOMMENDED in all reliable lists of essential 
reference tools 

EXACT QUOTATIONS from 5500 authoritative his- 
torians, biographers and special writers on every 
phase of man’s economic, political and social history. 


ARTS 
SCIENCE 
RELIGION 
ECONOMICS 
GOVERNMENT 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
MILITARY AND NAVAL HISTORY 


Easy to Consult. In one alphabet. Cross references. 
NO REPETITION. Geographical references. Full ci- 
tations of source. Bibliographies. 


ON THE SERVICE BASIS 


THE H. 


W. WILSON 


COMPANY 

950 University Av., N. Y. 


GUATEMALA 

PROFILE 

By Addison Burbank 

A convincing, intimate, entertaining descrip- 
tion of a new, unspoiled mecca for the 
trawler. Illustrated by the author. $3.50 

AMERICAN 

NEEDLEWORK 

By Georgiana Brown Harbeson 

The. definitive history of decorative stitehery 
and embroidery from the. lute 16th Century 
to the. present. 272 pages of text. 96 pages 
of halftones. 0 plates in full color. $15.00 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 

2 West 45th Street, New York 


MY COUNTRY 
MY PEOPLE 

" By Lin Yu tang 

New, revised edition, enlarged with a 24,000 
word description of China’s rebirth as a 
modern nation. Illustrated. $3.00 

THE JOHN DAY CO., Inc. 

2 West 45th Street, New York 
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Practical 


Informative 


Dignified 


The National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Digest 
Size Designed to Stimulate and Promote 
the Advancement of Education 
Amo ng N eg ro es 

This periodical supplies timely and factual informa- 
tion to the increasing number of persons and institu- 
tions interested in the life and education of Negroes. 
National both in scope and circulation, it has received 
enthusiastic and wide-spread approval from libraries, 
colleges, schools, and educators. Its articles and spe- 
cial features represent the best and most recent 
thought and activity in all fields of education in gen- 
eral, and as related to Negroes in particular. As the 
official organ of the American Teachers Association 
(the national association of Negro teachers and ad- 
ministrators) it carries the official news and items of 
interest to that group. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year 
Published monthly from September to 
June inclusive 


For sample copy and further information write 

The National Educational Outlook Among Negroes 

1210 Lamont St, N. W. Washington D. C. 
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American Authors 
1600-1900 
A Companion Volume to 

Living Authors Authors Today and Yesterday 
British Authors of the Nineteenth Century 
Junior Book of Authors 

Edited by STANLEY J. KUNITZ and HOWARD HAYCRAFT 

846p. 1320 Biographies 400 Portraits $5 


The Nation-Wide Verdict ! 



“ American Authors : 1600-1900 is one of the 
most satisfying books of its type ever to reach 
this department. It is a literally invaluable com- 
pendium, comprehensive to an amazing degree, 
and maintaining a high standard of accuracy and 
sound critical judgment.” — Hartford C our ant 


“Invaluable reference book for literary 
students, librarians, writers, and just 
plain readers . . . very well done.” — The 
New Yorker 


“This valuable reference book covers 
300 years of American literary biography 
in one volume and should fill a marked 
need.” — N.Y. Times 


11 American Authors is a book every li- 
brary must have and every literature 
teacher ought to have. The portraits are 
distinct and beautiful. The biographical 
sketches are interesting and authoritative. 

. . . An invaluable and excellent book.” — 
Catholic Library World 

“Should prove especially useful in those 
schools which are trying to work out 
some integration between social studies 
and literature.” — Social Education 

“It is the only one-volume work of its 
kind in our language, and the only other 
work to compare it with is the Dictionary 
of American Biography which is in 20 
volumes.” — Durham ( N.C .) Herald 

“A great help, to the student of litera- 
ture.” — San Diego (Cal.) Sun 

“Has literary merit and the virtue of 
inclusiveness ... a work of interest and 
usefulness.” — Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican 


“Accurate and packed with valuable in- 
formation.” — Columbia Missourian 

“A really first-rate biographical diction- 
ary.” — Trenton (N.J.) Times 

“A valiant piece of work.” — Houston 
(Texas) Press 

“An invaluable work.” — America 

“A big biographical dictionary that fills 
a hole in the reference library.” — N.Y. 
Herald Tribune 

“A must book for the biographical 
bookshelf and library.” — Boston Herald 

“Monumental.” — Winnipeg Free Press 

“Frank in appraisal.” — Philadelphia En- 
quirer 

“A monumental work which is a credit 
to the research and untiring effort of its 
editors.” — Baltimore News 


“This volume is entirely too valuable to be limited to reference room purchase. Li- 
brarians should assist the publisher in a campaign to acquaint, literature teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools as well as in colleges with the possibilities of enriched teaching 
thru the constant use not only of American Authors, but of all the other volumes in this 
distinguished shelf of biography reference tools.” — Louis Shores, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Ludwig Bemelmans 


N O ordinary restaurateur would be likely to 
observe that in a hotel 


. . . there is design . . . not in its elegant rooms, 
not in the fashionable people, but ... in our fright- 
ened old waiters, in the hands of cooks — fat lingers 
sliding around the inside of pots buttering them, sit- 
ting together on a carrot and slowly feeding it to the 
chopping knife. There is color in the copper casseroles 
and in the back of Kalakohe, the Senegalese Negro 
who scrubs them in the white, tiled scullery. 

But Ludwig Bemelmans, with a critical aware- 
ness, a sense of humor, a verbal articulateness, 
and an able brush, has done just that in Life 
Class: from sketchy behind-the-scenes blue- 
prints of the Astor, the McAlpin, and the Ritz 
(as well as of pre-War Bavaria) emerges a 
succession of spectral literary designs. 

Ludwig Bemelmans was born on April 27, 
1898, the son of Lambert Bemelmans, a Bel- 
gian painter who was called “flycatcher” lie- 
cause he walked with such light steps, and 
Frances (Fischer) Bemelmans, the daughter 
of a prosperous Bavarian brewer who could 
drink thirty-six mugs of beer in one evening. 
He was brought up at Grandfather Fischer’s 
in Regensburg and acquired a profound re- 
spect for his Uncle Yeri, who kept in trim by 
carrying a cast-iron walking-stick and an iron- 
stemmed umbrella. 

After two years at the near-by Lyceum lie 
was sent to a private academy in Rot hen burg, 
from which the Rector himself expedited his 
release. ^ His Uncle Hans (“full of ‘american- 
ische I ricks’ ”) owned a chain of line moun- 
tain hotels, and there in Tyrol proposed to 
teach his nephew the hotelier’s game from the 
bottom up. But within a year Ludwig had run 
thru all of his uncle’s resorts; every manager 
had failed and sent him hack. Uncle Hans, 
moreover, discouraged the child’s water-color 
experiments, telling him that painters were 
hunger candidates.” It was, then, either a 
German reform school, where he would he 
disciplined by “the ends of a rope soaked in 
tar,” or America, where thev would “sheer his 
pelt and clip his horns.” 

He chose America. 


In December 1914 Bemelmans sailed fron 
Rotterdam with a few letters of introductioi 
to New York hotel managers. For a week la 
filled water bottles and carried trays at tin 
Astoi. But too many dishes crashed. And la 
blasted his career at the McAlpin by putting ii 
an appearance with one white and' one yellov 
shoe. He plunged into his trunk for anolhe 
letter— this one, the last, to Mr. Otto Bran 
bans, manager of the “Hotel Splendide.” }[< 
was engaged as a com mis (a waiter’s runner' 
and soon began to discern the subtle complex' 
ity and finesse of guest diplomacy and tlu 
mmtre d hotels special technique in munchim 
Without moving either cheeks or jaws. (One 
true enough, with a front tooth missing, was 
repeating Frank Munsey’s order for some teU 
thrush f ? tortuc when an olive pit shot on: 
solip) 10 6 aiU landed in Mr - Mimsoy'! 
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t within a lew mouths Bemelmans was 
to account tor the daily disappearance 
hunch ot supremely "special” Belgian 
< *iist* grapes, fur the sw inging of a platter 
at * t/arde-iitnituer’s head, and for the anni- 
hilation oi the German Ambassador’s break- 
last tray: he was di. -.charged, but immediately 
got a job in the Grill Room. 

On helping Marshal JolTre on with his coat, 
one evening, Bemelmans was tenderly chided 
lor a piece of unidioinatie French: and about 
a day later he decided to join the United 
States army. He was stationed, during our 
participation in the War, first at Fort Ontario, 
near Oswego, N.Y.. with the Field Hospital, 
Unit N, ami then at the Officers’ Training 
School at Gamp Gordon, near Atlanta, Ga. 
My I Car with the l 'ailed Slates (1937) is a 
translation ot his German diary - sober, candid, 
and hilarious covering that period. 

r A Iter the Armistice lie returned to New 
York, became an associate of “.Mr. Sigsag," 
assistant head of the banquet department of 
the Hotel Splendide- where even the busboys 
could play the market -and remained there 
until 1025. 

In the spring of BU7 Bemelmans made a 4- 
month tour of Fi'tiador and brought back a 
swarm of ideas, both writable and palatable. 
His illustrations for his own volumes as well 
as for tlu 1 Acte Corker, l\n/ue, and 7 own & 
Country have an unmistakable briskness and 
economy of line; and he is now at work on 
two books. He sailers from insomnia, regards 
writing as “occupational therapy,” and says he 
would stop doing it if he could sleep. 




THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTEB 

Encyclopedic: information on every 
subject, at your finger tips. . 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer 
than any comparable dictionary; 122,000 
more entries. 

Economical: the acquisition of Web- 
ster’s New International lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. 

Write for booklet L. 

G. & 0. MERRIAM Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 



A one-year course for college grad- 
uates leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Library Science. 

Accredited by Board of Education 
for Librarianship of The American 
Library Association. 

For information address: 

Dean of the Library School 

DREXEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answers all the problems of 
beginners in leathercraft 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 

LEATHERCRAFT By R. C. Cramlet 


'JpHE practical illustrations and simple descrip- 
tions of this book provide beginners in leather 
work with all the fundamentals of this fascinating 
craft. 

It tells them how to select the proper materials, and guides them through 
each successive process of making a project. Twelve interesting projects 
give the worker ample opportunity to learn all the fundamentals thoroughly. 



THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

210 Montgomery Bldg,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


R obert Hamilton bruce lock- 

hart was born, September 2, 1887, at 
Anstruther (Scotland) in the East Neuk of 
the Kingdom of Fife, son of R. Bruce Lock- 
hart, a schoolmaster, and Florence Stuart 
(MacGregor) Lockhart. The fact, that An- 
drew Selkirk, whose maritime mishaps in- 
spired Defoe to write Robinson Crusoe , was 
a native of Fife impressed young Bruce only 
indirectly, for his family removed to Beith 
when he was less than a year old. Here in 
the kindergarten of Spier’s School he was the 
traditionally bumptious (but . unmalicious) 
headmaster’s son, who had twice read Kid- 
napped before he was sixe and who had 
digested the variform wisdom of Peter Par- 
ley’s Universal History at the age^ of seven. 
He attended Merchislon Castle (Edinburgh) 
and Seafield House ( Brough ly Ferry) and 
then secured a “foundationship” at Fcttes Col- 
lege, where he spent five years “in the worship 
of athleticism.” He was enrolled at Institut 
Tilley, in Berlin, maintained by a Prussian 
whose methods were “Spartan and pitiless”; 
and he glazed off his French in Paris, sleeping 
himself all the while, in the “exotic sentimen- 
talism of Loti." 

In his twenty-second year came the high- 
flown prospects of big money in the Malay 
States rubber industry, in which his uncle was 
a pioneer. Lockhart sailed for Singapore; 
worked for a while as a “creeper” on a plan- 
tation, delighting, for the most part, in the 
Malay gentleman’s “profound contempt for 
work”; and he was shortly made the sole rep- 
resentative of the British Raj. It was, he said, 
only a small weekly packet of serious litera- 
ture that saved him from the “clutches of the 
Eastern Trinity of opium, drink, and women.” 
His youthful infatuation for the Sultan’s niece 
ended in his quick departure on a recuperation 
voyage to Japan, following a violent attack of 
malaria. Returning to the Highlands, he found 
himself, in the eyes of his family, a “moral 
leper” for whom there was no fatted calf ! 
However, he prepared for the Consular Serv- 
ice examinations and by spotted excellence 
passed from “the ranks of the ne’er-do-wells 
to the Valhalla of heroes.” 

At the end of about three months as junior 
vice-consul in the Foreign Office (1911) he 
was appointed Vice-Consul at Moscow. He 
was married, on his first leave in 1913, to Jean 
Haslewood Turner (from whom he obtained a 
decree nisi, 1938). Before the Consul-General’s 
return to England and the British Ambassa- 
dor’s withdrawal — at which time Lockhart was 
made the unofficial British representative to 
the Bolshevik Government — he sent back num- 
erous sketches of Russian life to the Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

Political intrigue, at this moment, was not 
slow in thickening: on the evening of August 
31, 1918, two shots were fired on Lenin by one 
Dora Kaplan; Lockhart’s flat was ransacked 
by Cheka agents and he himself spent the 
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night in prison; he was branded as a likely 
accomplice in attempts to murder both Lenin 
and Trotsky, to set up a military dictatorship, 
and to reduce the population of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg to starvation. From “Loubi- 
anka No. 11” be was transferred, on Septem- 
ber 8, to the Kremlin, which no one, hitherto, 
had left alive. On October 2, lie was released 
in eventual exchange for Litvinoff, who had 
been held in England. Lockhart returned to 
Whitehall, remained under public, glare for 
some time, and then retired temporarily to 
Scotland. 

He was assigned to the diplomatic corps at 
Prague; served, after 1922, on the staff of the 
Anglo-Austrian bank; and then, at the invita- 
tion of Lord Bcaverbrook, entered Fleet Street, 
He himself believed he would never make a 
good journalist and strongly considered with- 
drawal, but for nearly seven years he “drifted 
on the slack tide of postponement.” 

In 1937 he escaped from London routine and 
returned to Central and Southwestern Europe 
to revise (Guns or H utter, 1938) his earlier 
observations. The decade immediately follow- 
ing the War was covered in Retreat from 
Glory (1934) and Return to Malaya (1936); 
the Russian interlude in Rnlisli elgcnt (1932); 
and his early years in A Son of ’ Scotland. 
England during the last ten years is the sub- 
ject of a volume now in preparation. 

B. Alstkkujnu 


rademaekers 

Library Binders and Booksellers 

Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“LITTLE SAID IS SOONEST MENDED” is 

an old familiar proverb. But so far as 
RADEMAEKERS BINDINGS are concerned 
there is much to say. But we shall exercise 
considerable self-restraint and remain silent 
in several languages! 

However, we may at least venture to recom- 
mend librarians in the fewest possible words 
to give our bindings a trial. And we are 
perfectly satisfied to abide by their verdict. 

WM. If. RADEMAEKERS, 
President 


Doctoral Dissertations 

Accepted by American Universities 

1937-1938. No. 5, Edited 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 
105 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 

Tills is the fifth in the series of annual lists 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
National Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. In a prefatory 
section is given much additional information 
as to the publication and distribution of dis- 
sertations. Standing orders are invited for the 
series, on which each year’s list will be billed 
ancl mailed as published. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 


VITAL 

SPEECHES 

is now subscribed for by thousands 
of leading libraries. Send for free 
sample copy and other information. 

VITAL SPEECHES 

33 West 42 d Street, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WOMEN 

Vol. Ill (1939-40) 

The Standard Reference 
Book for Women 

Ready May 15 Order Now 

American Publications, Inc. 

527 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


... Children’s Scrap Books in 


Bright, Attractive Colors 


- /W .fe 


life 



T hese strong, brightly-colored scrap 
boohs will be very popular in the chil- 
dren's department of your library. Each 
booh contains 20 pages of heavy, colored 
hraft paper, and each page is reinforced 
with cloth at the hinge. They will wear 
extremely well. 

The covers are made of a new board and 
come in three colors — red, green and 
blue with silver veining. 1 he inside pages 
are in corresponding colors. Sizes 10x8 
inches and 12x10 inches. When order- 
ing, specify colors and sizes. 

Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Established 1896 

Stockton, Calif. Sy racuse, X. Y* 

Originators ancl Makers of Library Supplies and Furniture 


Prices 

Quantities Size 10" x 8" Size 1 2" x 10" 


3 scrap books. . . $.29 ea. $.36 ea. 

6 scrap books. . . .27 ea. .34 ea. 

12 scrap books. . . .25 ea. .32 ea. 

36 scrap books. . . .23 ea. .30 ea. 


(Express or Freight Paid) 
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ADULT EDUCATION — help your library 
meet the problem : 


The People’s Library 

WHAT is it? A new series of books on topics of arresting and vital 
interest, books that are simple, brief, sound and readable. 

WHY was it planned? To bring knowledge of importance to a 
hitherto unreached public, the millions of magazine-only readers, 

WHO is behind it? The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion organized scholars to study the need. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion financed the research. Librarians named the subjects that 
were in greatest need. A group of gifted authors brought the 
material to life. 

HOW is it made? Each book is cloth-bound, about 120 pages, 
printed in clear, legible type, illustrated in black and white. The 
price is $.60. 


Titles far this spring : 


WHICH WAY, AMERICA? 

Communism, Fascism, or Democracy? 

By Lyman Bryson 

A simple exposition of conflicting ideologies 
in the world today. 

LET ME THINK 

By H. A. Overstreet 

How we can use our minds to get more out 
of life. 

HERE COMES LABOR 

By Chester M. Wright 

An insider looks at the Labor movement and 
tells how unions work,. 

Published 


THEY WORKED FOR A 
BETTER WORLD 

By Allan S eager 

Stirring lives of five great Americans who 
worked for a utopia. April 1. 

WHO ARE THESE AMERICANS? 

By Paul Sears 

How Americans originated, what their na- 
tionality means, and how their way of life 
can he improved. April 11, 

THE ATTRACTIVE HOME 

By Lydia Bond Powel 

Common-sense advice on taste and decoration 
in the home. April 25. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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“Flyin’ High” 

A MAGAZINE FOR THOSE WHO HAVE STORIES IN THEIR HEADS 
By Phyllis Fenner * 


UT’VE got to hurry home,” panted 

A Paul, as he ran madly past the li- 
brary door at three o’clock, “Eve got a 
story in my head and I want to write it 
down before I forget it.” 

The first meeting of the editorial staff 
of Flyin’ High was over. The editors, in 
a more or less excited fashion, had dis- 
cussed what magazines in general con- 
tained, what the aim of their magazine 
was to be, and other important subjects. 
The editors left the library feeling that 
they were going to do big things. Was it 
not the first real magazine the school had 
had? Of course, there had been class 
magazines and newspapers but they had 
been filled with class doings, news and 
many articles on the same subject done 
by every member of the class and cor- 
rected until they all sounded alike. No 
one had been Interested in reading them, 
altho making them had been fun. 

It really all began with Teddy. Teddy 
was the “swing poet” of the school. Pie 
used, at first, to stick little wads of paper 
into my hands as his class marched out 
at noontime past the library door. These 
little folded bits of paper contained 
poems. Becoming bolder, Teddy came to 
the library and, in a sweet serious little 
voice, would sing me his “swing” poems. 

One day he said with much pride, 
“You know, Miss Fenner, I inherited my 
writing.” In some surprise I said, “Why, 
Teddy, who writes in your family?” “My 

^ ^Librarian, Planclome Road School, Manhasset, 


mother,” he replied, “She wrote a college 
cheer once.” 

Well, it was for people just like Teddy 
who had the urge to express himself that 
I had a dream of an unedited • magazine, 
a vehicle for those few who wanted to 
write or draw but had no place to see 
their things in print. What fun is it to 
write if no, one but yourself ever sees 
what you write? 

There were others besides Teddy altho 
none was more persistent. There was the 
shy boy who waited until I was busy 
filing and could not look at him to say, 
“1 wrote a poem today. It was about 
April.” And when I said, “That’s fine. 
Have you a copy of it with you?” “No,” 
he said blushing, “but I could write it 
down for you.” Then he wrote it down 
on the back of the catalog card. 

A Time of Confidences 

A ten-year old girl confided to me that 
she wrote stories. It was a time of con- 
fidences. I confessed that I also wrote 
stories. Thereupon, we formed a very 
select author’s club, meeting after school. 
She and I read and criticized each other’s 
stories. Connie was a hard critic. One 
night Nicky was “on the lot” just hang- 
ing around, so I passed to him one of my 
stories. “It’s good,” he said. “You’re not 
a good critic,” exclaimed Connie in some 
heat, “I tell Miss Fenner things that are 
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And so it went on, children with sto- 
ries in their heads, little boys and poems, 
funny little pictures with which children 
amused themselves drawing. Who was 
in a better position to see them all and 
listen than the librarian. She seemed the 
one to do something about it. 

We began rather slowly. It was an- 
nounced in the classrooms that all those 
interested in a school magazine should 
hand their names in at the library. The 
number was overwhelming, altho 1 real- 
ized that many who gave their names 
would lose interest. But the number was 
so large that the first meeting was held 
in the auditorium instead of the library. 
The purpose of the magazine was dis- 
cussed, the various duties of editors were 
suggested and it was announced that 
there would be an exhibit of a magazine 
from start to finish in the library and a 
real magazine editor would speak to them 
about what editors do and how a maga- 
zine is made. 

The magazine exhibit was kindly lent 
to us showing the whole process from 
the manuscripts and original drawings to 
the finished product. An editor spoke to 
the children about the magazine, an- 
swered questions, explained what was 
meant by a magazine’s policy, and got us 
generally excited and stirred up over 
having a magazine. 

The next step was to get our editors, 
and of course, every child who had given 
in his name hoped to be an editor. 1 
wanted a chance to be a bit arbitrary, 
for I had my eye on certain children who 
were just the ones for certain jobs. It 
was announced that anyone who wished 
a particular editorial post should drop 
into the old town-meeting ballot box in- 
side the library door a try-out manu- 
script,, or a suggestion for a special page 
which no one else had thought of. The 
results were refreshing, to say the least. 

Wrote Tom, “A chief editor should 
know how to write stories and have a 
touch of poetry. He should not allow too 
much gun play in his stories. He should 
see the sunny side.” Anyone would know 
he would be a good editor. 

Little “swing poet” Teddy was so 
afraid he wouldn’t be an editor and so 
afraid he would not he a good sport if 
not chosen that he worked himself into a 


lathei He wrote a very mature Htti 
piece about the duties of a “poetry ; 
tor” in which he said, in points one a ; 
two, that a poetry editor should W 
first, how to write poetry and, secori’ 
how to judge it. After all this mate 
he was very revealing. He ended y 
poetry editor should not be jealous' 
Bless him ! Ol course, he was an editor 
and a faithful one, and a very i&' 
always. 

It would have taken a far harder- 
boiled and harder-hearted person than! 
am to have had a small editorial board 
when there were so many wistful chit 
dren. We ended up with a board oi 
twenty- three and many special depart- 
ments not planned. 

Choosing a Name 

The question of a name for our maga- 
zine had to be decided. We offered a 
prize for a name, but no good ones wert 
forthcoming. The names tended to be 
copies of other magazine names or to be 
more applicable to newspapers. One ot 
those suggested was “Mountain Eagle,” 
Said one editor, “We couldn’t call it a 
mountain eagle on Lung Island but we 
arc Hying high.” “ L'lyifnj ll'njh shouted 
someone. “That’s a good name.” “Call it 
Blyin Hitjli .” said one little girl, “That’s 
smarter.” So Livin' Hugh it became, and 
1. feel we made a good choice. 

Next we discussed the policy of our 
magazine and several editorials were 
written about it. We dedicated ourselves 9 
to good stories. It was a literary maga- 
zine purely and simply, it was not for 
news. 

Our editors urged their classmates to 
hand in material. “See your name in 
print” became sort of a slogan. The sto- 
ries, poems, and drawings were dropped 
into the old ballot box inside the library 
door. No one was watching to see the 
things dropped in. {everything was con- 
fidential. Kach night the Kditnr-in-Chid 
unlocked the little padlock, sorted the 
material into poetry, stories, articles, art * 
work, book reviews, etc. The “managing 
editors,” sort of “men of all work;’ de- 
cided upon the size of the magazine, its 
arrangement, number of copies, etc. The 
“story editors” read, criticized and cor- 
rected the stories, choosing the ones to he 
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THE BUSY EDITORIAL STAFF OF “FLYIN’ HIGH” 


used. The “poetry editors” did the same 
with the poems. The “art editors” 
worked on a cover, voted upon the work 
handed in by other people, and then when 
the stories were chosen they illustrated 
them. The first cover design was by an 
editor but after that the next two were 
by other children. The children them- 
selves did all the correcting of punctua- 
tion and spelling. It was impressed upon 
them that they could change nothing. 
They could cut but not change a writer’s 
words. There were instances of “push- 
ing” for a friend, but on the whole, they 
were very fair about their choice of sto- 
ries. 

One of our best features was a book 
columnist who called her page “Book 
Worms.” She “ran on” in a delightful 
fashion about books, old and new. She 
did it directly on the library typewriter 
with no help whatsoever. She ended her 
first page with “For the people who have 
not been interested so far you might be 
interested in Scottish Chiefs, by Jane 
Porter. It may be a bit historical but it 
is very exciting. It is sort of sad at the 
end because the hero and heroine had to 
die so that the book would end success- 
fully.” Not bad for a ten-year old! 

Our humorist called himself “Know 
Itall.” He called his page “Questions 
and Suggestions Box.” He wrote “Snorts 


and growls don’t look well in print bul 
send them in if you have any.” And 
since, of course, there could be no com- 
plaints before the first number he pro- 
ceeded to write himself an anonymous 
letter criticizing and complaining. He 
wrote to himself, “If you are so hot, 
have a good “dyed-in-the-wool” murder 
mystery in the May issue.” 

From Baseball to Hookworm 

We have had articles on everything 
from the World’s Series to Hookworm. 
We have had poems that rhyme and 
poems that don’t. We had some good 
articles about authors, some excellent 
book reviews, a hobby page featuring a 
model engine with elaborate drawings. 
We had southern folk stories told by 
little colored children. We had stories 
about Indians and about pets. The first 
story in F lyin’ High by a nine-year old 
girl began, “When the world was still a 
child in 1851” and went on to describe 
father as having “bushy eyebrows and 
mustache and rheumatism of course.” 
One pretty-faced little boy handed in a 
half sheet of a murderous “Sax Rohmer- 
ish” sort of tale ending with the words 
at the bottom “More next weak.” It 
wasn’t printed, of course, but he received 
a regular rejection slip saying “We are 
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sorry we cannot use your story. Please 
try again.” He wasn’t discouraged. The 
children were all good sports. 

The cover was made by linoleum block 
and printed by the children on ordinary 
tough wrapping paper. After the first 
number we sold copies, receiving enough 
money to pay for having the magazine 
stapled at the town print shop. 

The paper itself was run off on a 
Rexograph machine. We could get one 
hundred and fifty fair copies. The pic- 
tures were traced on by the artists from 
their original drawings. This seemed to 
work well. The children could not do all 
the typing of the master copies, but by 
the time we had published our third num- 
ber they were doing quite a bit of it. 

There were several things which we 
did to make it like a real magazine. We 
never ran a complete story, page after 
page. We continued it thruout the maga- 
zine. That was the Editor’s suggestion. 
Then we did not want to put the child- 
dren’s ages below their names so we had 
a column at the end of the magazine 
called “Our Contributors.” Two ten-year- 
old boys wrote that up, and it was a job 
and a half, and they did a good job. 
They managed to write a couple of sent- 
ences about each person and actually 
varied it and brought humor into it. 

The First Issue 

We brought out our first number on 
April Fool’s Day which nearly caused a 
riot and did bring a bit of displeasure 
down on our heads from a few teachers 
who really could not be blamed. It was 
fun. We announced it in an Assembly 
program. One child read an elaborate 
synopsis of a pioneer play with a cast of 
characters made up of the editors. When 
the curtain was raised the editors stood 
with a sign saying “April Fool.” Then 
another sign was brought on reading, 
“the time is 2:45.” At that time the edi- 
tors delivered free copies to the class 
rooms. A copy was also given to each 
contributor. 

Well, F lyin’ High has now become an 
established part of the school activities. 
The old ballot box is always inside the 
library door. The contributions come in 
daily. We have cut our number of issues 


to five a year because of the immense 
amount of work involved in “runnb 
off” the magazine. - 

U n edited 

We have been criticized by some teach- 
ers because it is unedited. Some f ear 
criticism in the community if a gram- 
matical error is made. Others would like 
to have more of a part in the stories 1 
think. But we still stick to our original 
policy of having it the children’s own 
magazine. Is it getting the children into 
bad habits because we allow them to hand 
in a story written in pencil and with mis- 
spelled words? 1 don’t think so. I feel 
that were we to insist upon a child’s labo- 
riously correcting and copying his storv 
in ink we would be discouraging the very 
thing we are after — that creative spark 
I am afraid to do anything to stop that 

Parents are enthusiastic because it is 
unedited. We have many nice letters and 
comments about l ; lyin’ High. Some 
teachers find it very revealing because 
not being touched bv adults it gives a 
picture of the real child. And the chil- 
dren find it fun and a great satisfaction, 

Just to prove how very important 
Flyin’ High is, lest you are not already 
convinced, 1 must tell you what happened 
the other day. It was a very rainy day, 
The telephone rang. A mother said, 
“Does the material have to be in for 
Flyin High today? John is home with a 
cold but if the stories have to be in rib 
bring his over.” Yes, we arc important 


Holiday Material Wanted 
To the Editor: 

I am collecting new material for a three- 
or four- volume anthology on all of the Amer- 
ican holidays and festivals. Contributions of 
poems, articles, essays, epigrams, stories, plays, 
tableaux, games, exercises, etc., are solicited, 
and will be carefully considered. Return post- 
age should be enclosed, with authorized per*> 
mission for reproduction, or address of copy- 
right holder. These volumes will complete and 
bring down to date my series Our American 
Holidays (18 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co.). 

Robert Haven Schauffles 
299 West 12th St. 

New York City 



Responsible Trustees 

By Chalmers Hadley * 


P HILIP 0. KEENEY’S pertinent article 
in the February 1939 issue of Wilson 
Bulletin— 1 The Public Library: A People’s 
University?” — presents a subject which has 
been of perennial interest for years, and the 
discussions of which have reflected nearly as 
many phases of belief as there have been 
library types to discuss them. 

I feel sure that librarians will agree with 
Mr. Keeney in his contention for library 
trustees who are representative of their com- 
munities, and also in his plea for more de- 
mocracy within libraries themselves. There 
will be differences of judgment as to what 
constitutes a representative trustee and I do 
not believe Mr. Keeney intends to suggest 
numerical representation on library boards 
based on the ratio of wealth as represented 
in a community’s population. 

The discussion also makes clear anew the 
confronting problem of combining ideals — 
democratic or otherwise — with work-a-day 
conditions and limitations. 

While the wealthiest citizens are not usually 
found on a public library’s Board of Trustees, 
Mr. Keeney is doubtless right in believing 
that they are not the poorest of our people— 
the “87 per cent of the population who own 
barely 10 per cent of the wealth.” This fact 
suggests that library trustees usually have, 
thru ability or opportunity, placed themselves 
out of the 87 per cent class. 

The Basis of Value 

Personally I do not believe any financial 
rating of trustees is important as is that of 
the question of their value to the library. 
This value will not be based on personal 
wealth but it will be on a trustee’s real in- 
terest in the library. This interest does not 
mean simply faithful attendance on trustees’ 
meetings but in the difficult task of trying to 
secure fair library financial support and in 
helping to present to the community the li- 
brary as an integral and indispensable part 
of the community’s life. 

When Mr. Joeckel was preparing material 
for his book alluded to by Mr. Keeney, he 
asked me if I favored on my own library 
Board a Jew, a Catholic, a lawyer, a labor 
leader, a small business man, etc. 

I replied that I favored them all except the 
small business man, and that I did not favor 
him for the same reason that I would not 
favor a small labor leader, a small lawyer, 
a small doctor, or a small anything else. 

* Librarian, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My observation has been that in communi- 
ties generally there are a few people, very 
few as compared to the population, who carry 
most of the burden of public responsibility 
because this is placed on them. I believe they 
accept responsibility mainly because of their 
social sense and civic awareness. As insig- 
nificant as they are numerically, they lead in 
Community Chest campaigns and serve on 
hospital, school, recreation, museum, library, 
and numerous other boards. Whether or not 
they are as valuable as trustees elected to 
serve thru popular vote I do not know, but 
I will guess these same people would usually 
be elected if a vote were necessary. 

Mr. Keeney stresses the importance of li- 
brary trustees who are responsive and re- 
sponsible to public control. Except for the 
insignificant number of self-perpetuating li- 
brary boards, I believe trustees are definitely 
controlled by the community, for those who 
appoint library trustees are usually elected by 
popular vote. 

Public Opinion vs. Popular Clamor 

No librarian will likely minimize the im- 
portance of public opinion and a library’s 
response to it, but there is great difference 
between public opinion and popular clamor. 
Many of us remember the spectacle of li- 
brary trustees who violated one of the under- 
lying principles of good librarianship when in 
1917 many trustees succumbed to popular de- 
mands with the result that Goethe, Schiller, 
and other great writers had to be withdrawn 
from library shelves. Had the war been 
with England, perhaps Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton would also have had to go. 

Mr. Keeney’s statement regarding the need 
for more democracy within libraries will 
meet with wide-spread approval, I am sure. 
No suggestion from a staff member should 
ever be dismissed without consideration. Every 
attempt should be made to encourage staff 
interest, initiative, resourcefulness and sense 
of responsibility. 

While some of Mr. Keeney’s proposals for 
more democracy seemed to be based on the 
wish rather than on feasibility, I believe his 
general contention that staff members have 
too little share in the larger problems of the 
library is well founded. 

The particular means of solving these prob- 
lems in individual libraries can not depend on 
ex cathedra statements. They will differ in 
different libraries and they call for the best 
thought that can be given to them. 



HOW DOES THIS SOUND? 

By Oscitr C. Onmw 1 

III. Some Thoughts Concerning Education ' 


I N 1923 there were fifteen professional library 
schools in this country. Only two of them 
required for admission the completion of an 
approved college course of four years. 1 * Last 
year sixteen oL the twenty-nine accredited li- 
brary schools required at least lour years ol 
appropriate college work for admission.' 1 This 
is an example of the rapid changes which 
have taken place in the standards of library 
school instruction during the last fifteen years. 

A considerable portion of this development 
lias undoubtedly been due to the Report on 
Training for Library Service prepared by Dean 
Charles C. Williamson. 5 One of his significant 
recommendations was stated as follows: 

“One of the most fundamental conclusions of this 
report is that professional library training should he 
based on a college education or its full equivalent. 
Joint courses, in which the student completes a library 
school course and earns the bachelor’s degree in four 
years, represent a higher standard than that main- 
tained by most library schools at present, but should 
nevertheless be looked upon merely as a step toward 
placing library schools on a strictly graduate basis.” " 

This view lias been recently reiterated by 
Trofessor Ernest J. Recce in these words: 

“The choice of level (place of the library curricu- 
lum) is a task in which eacli school must judge what 
factors are basic, and what secondary. In the absence 
of any universally fitting solution decisions are hound 
to vary, and probably should do so. Kor the present 
it seems that the first graduate year is the preferable 
plane, everything considered, for the majority of stu- 
dents and for most schools.” 7 

These observations have found general ac- 
ceptance tlmiout the library profession as being 
proper recommendations. 8 1 am wondering if 
they should be so considered. According to 
Professor Reece, “the first graduate year is 
the preferable plane” for several reasons. In 
the first place, “it assures a minimum of gen- 
eral education which is none too high for the 

1 Director of Libraries, Washington University. 

- With apologies to John Locke for the title, this 
author presents the third of a series of articles which 
introduce different if not unusual ways of improving 
library service. Comments are invited. 

8 Charles C. Williamson. Training for Library 

Service. 11)23. p. 26. 

1 These schools were classified as Type 1 or Type 
If by the Board of Education for Librariansliip. In 
addition there were two schools occupying two classi- 
fications, Type II and Type III. They provide pro- 
grams for students having less than "four years of 
work as well as courses for those who present four 
years of acceptable credits. See list of Accredited Li- 
brary Schools, A.L.A. Handbook, ]<)3N, p. Il-oo, t,7. 
r ‘ Supra, Mote 3. 

“ Supra, Note 3. See p. 137-38. 

7 Ernest J. Reece. The Curriculum in Library 
Schools. 11)36. See his discussion of this problem in 
( hapter IX. 

s h or example, see Louis R. Wilson, The American 
Library School Today. Library Quarterly, 7:211-45 at 
243, April 1037. 


predominant requirements () f practice, and yet 
which certainly is as much as the rewards in 
most cases warrant.” Also, “it fits without 
friction into university machinery” and “ad- 
mils of credentials which, in the IkH 0 { 
present anomalies, at least arc not unjust," 
Finally, “students arc likely to see the contour 
of their work and the relation of its parts 
more readily, and assimilation therefore is apt 
to be more successful, if the instruction is 
preceded by a sound general education.” 11 

Examining Present Requirements 

Let us examine these reasons. Is it true 
that the requirement of a degree assures a 
minimum of general education, and, if so, is 
this the only way of obtaining such assur- 
ance? How many library school students have 
had the benefit of a well planned undergraduate 
program directed to supply them with a general 
education which is best useable in library 
service? How many instances are there where 
students have wasted valuable time on useless 
courses because sound advice was not available 
or because* they were not aiming toward a 
career in librariansliip? Might not an inte- 
grated program of general education plus pro- 
fessional library study in a four-year course 
result in a more desirable general education 
than obtained now by many students who 
present college degrees for admission to library 
schools? And who will say that the elements 
of cultural and background information are 
entirely absent from the ordinary library school 
curriculum? Should live years of poorly 
planned study he preferable to four years of 
unified ami carefully outlined work? 

What of the argument that library training 
in the first graduate year should he the plane 
for most schools because it fils well into uni- 
versity maohinen and admits of credentials 
which arc not unjust? lias training in other 
fields become graduate in nature because of this 
reason? Have not schools of business, public 
administration, law and many others devised 
methods of admitting students alter two and 
three years of general liberal arts work? 

That the graduate requirement makes for 
greater assimilation is aUo questionable. My 
observation is that library schools are wont to 
present more details relating to library service 
than can be intelligently absorbed in nine 
months of study. 'Phis is not a criticism of 
teaching technique as much as it is the recog- 
nition that one school year does not afford 

w Supra, Note 7. 
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, imiiiih lime to consider all the important 
aspects of library work. Nor can the age 
t'actf >r he overlooked, is it true that the 23- 
vear-old graduate student is more receptive 
"than the 19 -year-old undergraduate? Profes- 
sor Reece points out that the weakness of the 
graduate level is “that it ignores the suitability 
of some of the curriculum material to under- 
graduate interests, abilities and learning habits.” 

These objections to the graduate plane for 
library education are being raised because a 
well planned and integrated four-year course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in librarianship 
seems to be a much more sensible arrangement. 

Already noted are the points: (1) that a 
degree does not guarantee a satisfactory gen- 
eral education, (2) that it is possible to provide 
a valuable cultural background in a carefully 
planned four year program of general and li- 
brary instruction, (3) that undergraduate re- 
quirements have been worked out for other 
types of training so that administrative con- 
venience is an incidental advantage of the 
graduate recommendation, and (4) that it is 
difficult to prove that the assimilation quotient 
is higher among graduate students than it 
is among undergraduates. 

Outline of a Four-Year Curriculum 

At this point you are probably wondering 
what the four-year curriculum should contain. 
The major portions oE the freshman and sopho- 
more years would be set aside for broad cul- 
tural courses. Perhaps the first and second 
years would include a single course relating 
to library service. The first year would in- 
troduce the students to the field so that they 
would know its possibilities and its needs. The 
second year course could be devoted to his- 
torical materials pertaining to the development 
of libraries and printing, etc. The third year 
would swing into the standard library courses 
and would allow the student to follow up some 
special line so as to have a subject major. 
The fourth year would be a continuation of 
the library courses studied in the third year 
and would also allow for further study of 
the subject field. This could properly be called 
A Realistic School of Library Service. 

In addition to meeting the objections raised 
by Professor Reece to a non-graduate level 
and remedying the above noted weaknesses of 
the graduate requirement, this school would 
have the following advantages over the present 
Type I and Type II schools. 

Spreading the library courses over two years 
would mean that students would not be rushed 
thru their training. It would give them a 
perspective and provide a discipline which would 
last. It would even allow for the inclusion 
of more library courses — differing from those 
now given. 1 have in mind such subjects as 
Library Accounting, Personnel Problems of the 


Library Administrator, The Social Function of 
the Library, and others. 

A four-year program would bring to the 
profession younger librarians. Last year a 
study of the background of 846 library school 
students enrolled at the University of Illinois 
during the period from 1926-27 to 1935-36 
indicated that they “ranged in age from twenty 
to fifty-four years, with a mean age of 26.6 
years.” 10 This fact is significant and has con- 
siderable bearing upon the problem of recruiting 
leaders among men and women for the library 
profession. Many persons have entered library 
service with backgrounds of training and ex- 
perience in other fields. Of course, each case 
must be considered in the light of its own 
merits, but I am wondering if there is any 
correlation between the lack of aggressiveness 
and leadership among librarians and the ease 
with which disappointed graduates in other 
lines can transform themselves into professional 
librarians. A four-year curriculum would not 
only permit the wise selection of background 
courses for each student, but it would also 
make for better selection of students by library 
schools. It is generally accepted that the re- 
quirement of a college degree is an essential 
element of good student selection because it 
eliminates those not having an appropriate 
general education. Is it not possible that it 
is equally effective as a ticket of admission 
for many weak and undesirable candidates for 
the profession? The selectivity features of 
the four-year program seem much superior to 
those of the fifth year school. 

The Realistic School should appeal to stu- 
dents who choose careers upon entering college 
and who are anxious to obtain their prepara- 
tion in the shortest possible time because of 
their high interest or lack of financial support. 
It would induce more men to enter the pro- 
fession because the fifth year looms large 
when they are considering marriage and the 
need for striking out in some paying position. 
A four-year program would make possible a 
highly coordinated plan of library practice work 
and experience in college and public libraries 
for library school students. 

These are some of the reasons for believing 
that Deans Williamson and Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Reece are not entirely correct in their 
assertions that library training should be on 
a graduate basis. I am not unmindful of the 
work being done along the lines proposed in 
this article by Simmons College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the New York State College for 
Teachers. These ideas are presented to stimu- 
late discussion of a principle of library educa- 
tion which is generally accepted and, yet, 
might be wrong. 

,0 Eugene II. Wilson. Pre-professional Background 
of Students in a Library School. Library Quarterly, 
8:157-88 at 183, April 1938. 



Making the Most of Bulletin and Blackboards 

By Marjorie A. Black/ stone 


( Concluded from our January issue , 
page 309 f.) 



April 1 

Periodicals 

April, noted for its showers, is an appro- 
priate time to combine weather elements with 
some phase of library advertising. A girl 
walking in the rain, with an umbrella over 
her head and magazines under her arm, is 
pictured on the blackboard. Covers from 
fourteen periodicals are arranged on the bul- 
letin boards under the sign “Read a magazine 
during April’s showers.” Mounted articles 
and pictures taken from the picture and verti- 
cal files are displayed behind a note — “Do 
you use the vertical file?” Books on journal- 
ism and magazines are made easily available 
by troughs. Some of the books are: 

Campbell: Magazines and newspapers of today 
Dillon: Journalism for high schools 
Harwood: Getting and writing news 
Knapp: The boys’ book of journalism 
Otto: Journalism for high schools 

See Picture No. S 

April 15 

Etiquette 

A picture of a girl, who is apparently hav- 
ing a difficult time writing a letter, is drawn 
on the blackboard. Two charts made of 
mechanical drawing paper and black ink are 
lmng on either bulletin board. The wording 
on them is as follows : 

Are you looking for the answers: 

How to present one person to another 

How to write letters 

llow to set tables 

How to eat grapes, fish, corn, etc. 

How to use the telephone 



CTl'RK NO. S— PERIODICALS 


Let these books help you: 

Uadi : Everyday good manners for boys and girls 
Clark: Eth|uctU\ Jr. 

Siarrctt: The charm of line manners 
Tipton: Table decorations 

So yon are trying to find: 

How to write in autograph albums 

The correct way to conduct yourself in public placet 

How to serve a dinner 

llow to ask a lady for a dance 

How to interview a prospective employer 

Have yon tried: 

Chambers: 'fable etiquette 
Gunn: Table service and decoration 
Hatlida: Manners for millions 
Stevens: The correct thing 

Note: Tuttle figures with magnifying glasses 
are thumblaeked around these charts. 

Net* Sketch U 

May 

Flowers and poetry: 

Spring, Mother’s, and Memorial days bring 
thoughts of llowers and poetry to mind. Oc- 
casionally Sunday newspapers include beau- 
tiful pictures of flowers which can be used 
advantageously in poster making. Two pic- 
tures of flowers are mounted above typed 
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SKETCH I— LIVES OF GREAT MEN— JUNE 


copies of poems on sheets of white mechani- 
cal drawing paper. (In our case, a picture 
of a group of lilacs is used for one poster 
and brightly colored tulips, lilacs, and trees 
for the other.) In order that each event 
may be remembered, “Comfort,” by May 
Doney, is chosen as the poem to be placed 
under the picture of lilacs for Memorial Day 
and “Roadside flowers,” by Bliss Carman, 
as the poem under the picture of tulips, 
lilacs, etc. for the spring season itself. A 
picture of a mother reading to her son and 
daughter is drawn on the blackboard above 
the poem “You mean my mother” for Mother’s 
Day. 

See Picture No. 9 



PICTURE NO. 9— FLOWERS AND 
POETRY 



PICTURE NO. 10— MAYTIME 


A second May suggestion: 

Catalogs published by seed stores have pic- 
tures of flowers which are excellent additions 
to the bulletin board material collection. 
Twenty-four small pictures are cut out of a 
catalog and arranged like figures on the face 
of a clock on 21"x21" sheets of paper. The 
sign “Maytime” is hung over one clock ; 
“Flower time,” over the other. Unique book* 
ends containing flowers and supporting two 
books — Mother’s day in verse” and “Quota- 
tions for Memorial Day” — may be used for 
the blackboard drawing which accompanies 
“the clock” bulletin boards. 

See Picture No. 10 

June 

To a June graduate 

A picture of two graduates, a boy and girl, 
leaving a school building is on the black- 
board. An airplane writer greets them with 
“Congratulations and Best Wishes to the 
Class of — In the distance a local land- 
scape can be seen. Poems which have been 
typed on white paper and pasted on red con- 
struction paper are mounted at the bottom 
of posters which are topped with pictures 
of ships. In this instance, the poems for the 
posters are “Opportunity,” by Walter Malone 
and “En voyage,” by Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Bulletins from the various colleges and uni- 
versities are of interest to the graduates and 
upper classmen. It is well to set aside a 
display rack for them. Pictures of campus 
grounds and college buildings, taken from old 
bulletins, may be hung above the rack in 
order to attract attention to the catalog dis- 
play. 

It’s June again: 

Lives of great men: 

An unrolled diploma headed “Greetings to 
the class of — ” and followed by a couple 
of stanzas from Longfellow’s “A psalm of 
life” is a picture appropriate for the June 
( Continued on page 537) 



A Picture Index 

By Dr. Otto Bettmann * 



n 54/7 


DESCRIPTION 


Mielot > Jean : Miracles de 
Notre Dame* 

Selfportrait: Mielot in the 
scriptorium, 1456 


INDEXED UNDER StUCiiOS 

Writing 

Parchment 


XJ C5 £> ti 

Refs George B* lamer Chair 

Miracles de Eotre cowls 

Dame* Westminster! 

1885* 


THE BETTMANN COLLECTION, NEW YORK 

INDEX CARD — THE IIETTMAN ARCHIVE 


P OOR librarians are supposed to know 
everything. Questions pour down on 
them each day in a ceaseless “quizzlc.” The 
location of Popocatepetl . . . the origin of 
the zipper . . . the construction of an ice 
box. ... It is only the librarians’ professional 
poise and desire to aid that sustain their com- 
posure in the face of such an inquisition. 
They must attack each problem efficiently and 
locate the best possible sources for subjects, 
no matter how impossible they sound. 

And yet. they arc caught short — I was once — 
and that realization started me off on a most 
unusual enterprise. I was a librarian in the 
State Art Library of Berlin, in charge of 
rare hooks and the photographic collection. 
The picture file was arranged quite satisfac- 
torily at this time, I thought. Tf someone 
asked for a reproduction of a painting by 
Rembrandt, Vermeer or Whistler, our alpha- 
betical index was adequate. 

Then, one day, my director called me to 
his office, “Get me pictures of Readers in 
Art!” he roared categorically. Offhand, 1 
recalled a few references. Bui actually to 
compile an authoritative and complete collec- 
tion on this subject took me days! 

* The Bettmann Archive, New York City. 


1 decided that this would not happen again, 
The subject viewpoint of our pictures had to 
be emphasized turther. for my own pleasure 
and pride 1 , I started to take pictures of topical 
interest. Representations of St. Jerome in his 
study were caretully examined in regard to 
the pens and writing materials used. Biblical 
pictures illustrating the construction of. the 
Tower of Babel were not placed in my private 
file under “Bible.” They gave a first-hand, 
graphic knowledge ot cranes, building mate- 
rials and labor conditions. 

It sounded a bit strange at first and my 
colleagues branded me as an heretic for for- 
saking the aesthetic-stylistic classifications 
that thev followed so religiously (and alpha- 
betically). But 1 could no longer help it. 
Somehow, amazingly, 1 had developed . sub- 
ject eyes.” They saw the Healing ot Tobias— 
but to me it was ophlalniology. They sav 
the charm of Breughel and Vermeer. So did 
J. But in addition, there were J- Hitch uR 
peasants, beds, food, interior decoration. . - ■ 

Altho launching such a subject picture e 
on private initiative seemed at that time u e 
starting my own railroad or post office, t is 
odd file— horn in a five by seven cardboarc 
box— has grown to accommodate thousands 
of photographs, indices and collections. 10 
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dav it is aa Archive and pictorial treasure 
house telling' the story of man’s life thru the 

u o- es his work, his play, his aspirations, as 

depicted in the candid canvases of the great 
and near-great masters. 

This field, I feel is not only of concern to 
die strictly specialized art librarian. The 
visual age in which we live requires that 
every librarian be familiar with picture 
sources. Many public libraries have realized 
this need. They have started extensive pic- 
ture files as source aids for the artist, edu- 
cator, publisher and theatrical designer. Gen- 
erally these libraries work with clippings, ac- 
cepting whatever material is offered. 

I have tried to confine my files to real art 
works which are analyzed according to their 
details. I feel that it is not so important to 
have an enormous quantity as it is to have 
really fine authenticated material, properly 
arranged. Here is my procedure: 

For each picture that I take, an index card 
with a miniature print is made out. The pic- 
ture is examined and analyzed according to 
time, technical detail, instruments, social back- 
ground, etc. Each subject is annotated, in- 
dexed, and cross-indexed. 

Let’s take Jean Mielot in his studio, as an 
example. It is not simply a picture of a 
writing monk. It shows a desk, a pen knife, 
a chair, the garments of a monk — all properly 
dated around the year 1456. 

A scene from Homer’s Odyssey reveals 
Achilles and Patrocles in their tents. In my 
index, this picture appears under armaments, 
dwellings, games, etc. Hundreds of other 
entries thus make complete pictorial histories 
available. Not only for such antique sub- 
jects as kitchens and weapons, book binding 
and marriage, but for many a streamlined 
device as well. 

There is an old story about Virgil the 
magician and his unrequited love. The sub- 
ject of his adorations finally got rid of him 
by placing him in a basket and “letting him 
down” from her tower. “Virgil in the 

BULLETIN BOARD & BLACKBOARDS 

( Continued from page 535) 

bulletin board. Small pictures of an auto- 
mobile, train, airplane, and ship are placed in 
the corners of the blackboard. Narrow strips 
of vivi-tone paper, yellow, orange, violet, 
blue, green, etc. are chained together and 
stretched vertically from the to]) to the bot- 
tom of the left bulletin board and from the 
right side of the right bulletin board. A 
similar chain also runs horizontally across 
the bottom and top of each bulletin board. 
The authors and titles of autobiographies, 



THE FIRST ELEVATOR 
Miniature painting from the rare Man- 
esse Manuscript, 1 4th century. From 
the Bettmann Archive. 

basket is the theme of many engravings and 
miniatures. In my index, they appear essen- 
tially as technical contributions to the history 
of elevators. 

Each library has thousands of such pictures 
in art books, periodicals, manuscripts, etc. 
These picture sources have to be freed and 
made available in a systematic form. A num- 
ber of encouraging attempts in iconographies 
of this kind have been made in the portrait 
field. Recently the Costume Index has greatly 
facilitated the work of the research librarian. 
We cannot be too optimistic about the future, 
however, unless a systematic monographic 
method is offered to librarians of our pic- 
ture age. 


biographies and adventure stories are written 
on these strips of paper. Pictures of famous 
men and women are arranged within the 
margins formed by the chains. Some sug- 
gested titles for the vivi-tone papers are: 
Autin: The promised land 
Mullock: la spite of handicaps 
Mruce: Woman in the making of America 
Daniel: Women builders 
DeKruif: Microbe hunters 
Paris: Winning their way 
Finger: David Livingstone 
Gilbert: More than conquerors 
Keller: Story of my life 
Pope: We three 

Tiltman: Heroes of modern adventure 
Vallery-Kadot: Life of Pasteur 

See Sketch I 



New Leaves For Nature’s Book 

A SURVEY OF NEW BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 
By Richard James Hurley * 


[Editor’s Note: This material is offered as an in- 
formal supplement to Mr. Hurley’s Key to the Out-of- 
Doors, A Bibliography of Nature Books and Mate- 
rials, recently published by The Wilson Company, 
Would our readers like to have us print this review 
of nature material as an annual spring feature of the 
IV Use n Bullet ini — S . J . K . ] 

B OOKS explaining the mysteries and delights 
of the great out-of-doors are many and the 
last twelve months have seen their full quota. 
Selecting the best for the use of schools is 
therefore beset with perils, particularly as the 
writer has not been able to examine every book. 
Within these limitations it is hoped the books 
mentioned in this article will at least present an 
adequate cross-section. 

Star craft by Barton and Joseph combines a 
good observation manual with practical direc- 
tions for building one’s own instruments as a 
quadrant, planetarium, etc. Activities and bib- 
liographies are included to make this most 
usable in high school. For background, Draper 
and Lockwood have given 11s a new approach to 
the Story of astronomy in a book by that title, 
tracing the acquisition of knowledge of the 
skies in the lives of its discoverers. 

Norbert Casteret has gone into matters of the 
earth in his Ten years under the earth, Much 
information on cave fauna, flora, and geology is 
in this adventurous account. Gaylord Johnson’s 
Story of earthquakes and volcanoes provides 
both easy reading and directions for children to 
make their own models for studying our 
trembling earth. Fenton’s Our amazing earth 
presents rocks and fossils in a growing library 
by that author. Earth lore; geology without 
jargon by Sliand mixes provocative questions as 
drifting continents with considerable elementary 
geology. About the first good book on histori- 
cal geology for' lower grades is Adshead’s 
Something surprising ; it is something welcome. 

Blowers , Roots , Trees 

Flowers have a worthwhile representative in 
McKenny and Johnston’s A book of wild 
flowers with beautiful full-page colored illustra- 
tions of flowers that denote the seasons. Ver- 
non Quinn, as he puts it, lias “dug the roots out 
of obscurity” in his Roots, their place in life 
and legend ; a first book of its kind. Trees by 
Beaty is a conversational book wherein two 
boys on a field trip among the Lake Michigan 
dunes ^acquire considerable valuable knowledge. 
It is “real,” alive, and 66 photos give it “zip.” 

* Librarian, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Lamb’s Sa ; ;as 0/ the evergreens^ gives the coni- 
fers some overdue publicity in tine fashion. 

Insect books otter little new; nothing as sig- 
nificant as Teale’s Hrassroot jungles of 1937 
Ditmar and Garter have given us another color- 
ful, valuable hook in Rook of insect odditia 
King and IV--iTs Inseet allies will fill a need 
for school reference. Black ants appear again 
in l.asius the lucky (facer, out by Frey and will 
our mental nod to t Hall. 

Frog Ixtoks arc quite u-ual tor children, but 
Fox has created I. it tie 1'oad for lower graders, 
The human touch. dominant in this appealing 
story of life from tadpole to hibernation. The 
Life story of it jiA; by « urtis F good reference 
for senior high wlmul on the structure and \ 
habits of iFh. < ‘inter teeter coo by McClintock 
is a practical aos.unt of the wonders one can 
do with water in-tem in a glass tank. The 
cetaceans are repre ■< nted by Sharp ears, the 
baby whale a big baby as sperm whales go- 
by Beaty and Howard’". I he porpoise of Pink 
Ray in Florida. The whale is elementary but 
the porpoise should he in junior high. 

Birds and beautiful books go together. Allen’s 
Bolden plover and oiiter birds, a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, continues the previous accounts 
of common birds in his American bird biog- 
raphies. Rirds 0: the -world,, a Federal Writers 
Project, is worth buying if only for the hun- 
dred candid photograph-. Verrill continues his 
“strange” set with Strange birds and their sto- 
ries. BacmeisterV Jet, the true story of a talk- 
ing crow is sad but wry human. Halle’s Birds 
against men conr-Fts of personal experiences 
with wild and captive bird--. 

The A/:hu.i/ Pj)\hU‘ 

Squirrels lead the animal parade, Lathrop 
has given us g living 0 parrel in Hide and go 
seek in the beautiful pattern of Who goes 
there. Salteti’s Rerri F al a squirrel and writ- 

ten for children in spite of the adultish look of 
the hook, Lida continues a line lithographed 
series with Spiky, the hedgehog and a retd live 
woodmuuse is the hero, candid shots included, 
of Little orphan il'illie nunne by Chare and 
Chadwick. White Tail by Smock is the Story 
of a hoy and the deer he raises from lawn to 
buck in the Arrowhead country of north Minne- 
sota— -an attractive book. Fdementury youngsters 
should also like Schmidt'S Our friendly animals 
and whence they came, 

( Continued on page 553 ) 



Clara Whitehill Hunt 

By Barbara Holbrook * 


I N October 1904 there was no meeting of 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American Library Association at the interna- 
tional conference in St. Louis, and the officers 
carried thru the following year. The chair- 
man of the section, who was to be also chair- 
man in 1921, was Clara Whitehill Hunt 
Born in Utica, N. Y., in 1871 of New Eng- 
land stock, she was educated at the Utica 
Free Academy where her father taught natural 
science. Upon graduating in 1889, she be- 
came a teacher and soon was made principal 
of a Utica public school. 

Shortly after the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893, Miss Hunt read in a newspaper that a 
trained librarian, who had been in charge of 
a model library at the Fair, was coming to 
Utica to reorganize the library. Trained li- 
brarians were almost unknown in those days 
and it was probably at this time that the seed 
was planted for the flowering of Miss Hunt’s 
library career. 

She had visited the library persistently in 
the effort to find books for the boys and 
girls in her school. But, when the new libra- 
rian, Miss Louise Cutler, arrived in Utica, 
Miss Hunt soon found what a public library 
could do to help a teacher. And the day Miss 
Hunt was invited to go behind the rail and 
handle the books herself was a banner one 
indeed. 

She became more and more absorbed in 
library work as time went on and decided to 
go to library school in Albany rather than to 
normal school. It was at Albany during 1896- 
98 that Mrs. Fairchild discovered Clara Hunt’s 
interest in children and gave invaluable as- 
sistance to prepare the latter for her future 
work. 

Immediately after her graduation from the 
New York State Library School, Miss Hunt 
organized and opened the new children’s room 
of the old Apprentices’ Library in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was at the Lakewnod-on-Chautauqua 
A.L.A. Conference that Miss .Hunt first met 
Dr. Frank P. Hill. And, when there was an 
opening in October 1898, she went to Newark 
as an assistant in the reference department, 
with the prospect of having charge of the 
children’s room when the new building opened. 
There was no children’s room in the old 
building. The next two and a half years 
were filled with valuable experiences. Miss 
Hunt saw all sides of the library’s work. She 

* Member, Publicity Committee, Section for 
Library Work with Children, This article is one 
of a series on pioneers in children’s librananship. 



CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT 


prepared room collections to be sent to vari- 
ous schools and often gave book talks to the 
children in morning assembly. She worked 
in the catalog department and at the circula- 
tion desk in addition to her reference prob- 
lems. And, in her free time, she was reading 
the children’s books which the library owned, 
deciding which books were to be kept and 
which discarded. 

In 1901, the children’s room was opened, 
with Miss Hunt in full charge. Steady 
streams of school classes came and went, and, 
of course, there were “open shelves.” * 

In January 1903 she was asked by Dr. Hill, 
then Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, to come to Brooklyn to act as Super- 
intendent of Work with Children. There were 
only two branch library systems at that time 
which had professionally trained Superin- 
tendents of Work with Children. 

Carnegie grants insured the possibility of 
building three or four branch libraries every 
year for a number of years, and to Miss 
Hunt fell the task of making the children’s 
room plans workable and of calculating equip- 
ment specifications to the quarter-inch. She 
had no guides to go by, and one of the first 
charging desks was planned on her living 
room floor. Once, she found to her consterna- 
tion that the architect had misinterpreted her 
(Continued on page 553) 



The Roving Eye 
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! he Hi rrh of Steinbeck 


Beware the Alderman! 


O NE of the “Greeks” whose discursive 
epistles are an engaging feature of the 
English Library World gives a shocking' pic- 
ture, in passing, of the treatment libraries may 
expect from officialdom in a state of war. Dur- 
ing the Munich crisis this librarian who calls 
himself “Hydra” — was absent on a holiday. 
Rushing home, he found that "a small, red- 
faced alderman” had commandeered the whole 
of the Central Library as the principal first-aid 
post for the borough, and at the moment of the 
librarian's return “was bundling hooks out of 
the Junior Library neck and crop!” 

While Hydra wrung his hands, the rubicund 
alderman proceeded to deck the library with 
cots covered with hospital blankets of scarlet 
hue, “built hint a series of air-locks, found him 
a cupboard for his stimulants (which are still 
there, a trifle dusty now!)” and culminated hi< 
enterprise by setting up “sacking screens to 
divide the sexes.” 

Then the crisis blew over and the alderman 
departed as suddenly as he had come, i'ut now, 
alas, laments Hydra, “he is hack again, armed 
with some new ‘Priority, Secret and Couiidem 
tial’ instructions from Whitehall to renew his 
labors. In fact, we are to meet shortly to dis- 
cuss what lie can do to improve matters. He 
wishes, 1 suppose, to bring hack his sacking 
screens and hospital cots, only in greater mini- 
bcis than be lore, and to the devil with our 
issues in the pursuit of the national interest." 

Hjdia pleads lor a solution. There is none, 
save in the unanimous assertion h v all those 
concerned with education— and that ’includes li- 
brarians, teachers, writers, artists, professional 
men that tliey will not, in the teeth of mT y 
eflort to subjugate them, surrender the primacy 
of their civilized function for any cause, no 
matter how patriotic, inspired, or worthy. 

Whoever helps to deliver from one generation 
to the next the good tradition, the bright stand- 
ards and values that represent the sum of man's 
passionate striving for truth and nobility- -lie- 
can a lord to be a little proud and even, if need 
be, a little insolent. When the librarian is asked 
by the militant gentry what part he intends to 
play in the fight for civilization, he mav reply 

Q a hf d 4 ,e W Hsh Sd,0lar H - VV - Carrod in 
1 ~ L am the civilization for which 

they are fighting.” 
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You Girls . . . 

Along with April, winch », as you know, 
“the cruellest month, mixing, memory with de- 
sire, comes a itbraiiummuSed poem troiu John 
Maher Murphs of New York Gity that is ray 
tavorite maim.-enpt of the month because of 
the quality of excitement manifest in its reck- 
less image- making, N * *a girls 1 am sure, who 
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chafe against the “mousy female” tradition, will 
appreciate the tribute. 

"For a Librarian Who Belongs With 
Pine Trees” 

And thence unto the salt Sargasso sea. 

And in that hushed Hcs per ides the ghosts 
Of sunken centuries called out to me. 

Spent castaways from far forgotten coasts 

Whispered. There saw I bobbing bottles 
hearing 

The monograms of mariners of dust. 

And all the haunted harbor would be faring 
Onward forever from empirics of rust. 

Acres of ages beat about my bark. 

Then out of Has ter szvung a freshening 
breeze, 

And overhead I heard an early lark, 

And appleblossoms snowed on wakening 
trees , 

And April glanced across a vellum hill. 
Painty as dew and as a nun demure 
l Has she. Her face was still as lakes are 
still 

And sweet as is the sorrel, shy and sure. 

The petals of her hair were hawthorn spray 
On branches brightly black. Her pine-dark 
eyes 

1 1 'ere skipping squealing little girls at play 
. It jacks or hopscotch under scudding skies. 

Her lips the breathless ballad tulips tell 
On 'window-sills. And when she spoke / 
heard 

Par off a tiny tinkling carousel 

And everywhere pert penny-whistles purred. 

My lady had no need to tell her name. 

The fawn wears Springtime ever in its 
eyes. 

All first and fragile-fairest flowers flame 
With that same sudden bitter-sweet sur- 
prise. 

1'h us in the bitter-salt Sargasso sea 
A wake of white ships sailing fanned the 
<Lep,'\ 

.hid daffodils blew golden re'i’eille, 

And hylas stirred within the world of sleep. 

John Mahkr M uiumi v 

Why Smith Wept 

A sad story of interest to librarians was told 
recently by Ralph Thompson in his book column 
in the New )'ork 'Himes. A biographer whom 
he calls Smith, because that isn’t his name, has 
been engaged for some time in writing the biog- 
raphy of an important hut relatively obscure 
American, General X, who flourished several 
generations ago. At last, by dint of long and 
tedious investigation, Smith got on the track of 


a large batch of the General’s correspondence 
in the possession of “an amiable and aging spin- 
ster” living in New England. Hot-footing it to 
her home, Smith asked for permission to ex- 
amine the material. Yes, said the nice lady, she 
had inherited a big box full of General X’s 
letters, but what was left of it she couldn’t 
exactly say, for the attic had been cleared out 
a few years ago and all the “worthless odds and 
ends” had been disposed of, including most of 
the General’s dull and faded epistles. No, they 
hadn’t been given to a library and they hadn’t 
been thrown away. They had been burned. 
“Smith was asked whether he would prefer tea 
or a highball,” writes Mr. Thompson. “He said 
a highball, and when it came wept into it.” 

And this is Mr. Thompson’s concluding moral, 
which every librarian will echo : 

“[Smith’s] biography of General X will be 
ready sooner or later, and no doubt it will be an 
interesting and valuable book. How much more 
so it would have been had the bulk of the Gen- 
eral’s papers, instead of being destroyed by an 
ignoramus, been deposited in the care of some 
public or semi-public institution, no one, includ- 
ing poor Smith, will ever know. Any library in 
the country, from the richest and the largest 
down, would have jumped at a chance to accept 
them, as most libraries will jump at a chance to 
accept anything of a similar character, whether 
a single letter or a trunkful of so-called worth- 
less odds and ends. Some day, God willing, 
people at large will wake up to the fact ; mean- 
while, a few will go on with their burning of 
books — not, as in Germany, after they have been 
written, but, even more irresponsibly, before.” 

Much the same point was recently made over 
the air in a panel discussion of “Books and 
Films” conducted by three members of the New 
York Public Library staff : Gretchen Garrison, 
in charge of Public Relations; George Freedley, 
Curator of the Theatre Collection ; and Gerald 
McDonald, in charge of the Rare Book Room. 

“Only recently,” remarked Mr. McDonald in 
the course of the discussion, “the most complete 
collection of newspaper clippings in existence 
relating to Shaw was destroyed by fire. Unfor- 
tunately it was in private hands and not in a 
fire-proof library, which would have prevented 
this disaster. It will he impossible to replace 
this collection. When you remember that Shaw 
has furnished just about the best newspaper 
copy of any man of his time, you realize the 
loss. If this collection had been deposited in a 
fire-proof library instead of being kept in pri- 
vate hands, we still might have the entire record 
of the sparks which flew when the gentlemen of 
the press met Mr. Shaw.” 

Librarians can do a real public service by 
making known to their community that the pub- 
lic library is the only logical and safe depository 
for old manuscripts, documents, letters, and rare 
collections. 

S. J. K. 
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A Clearing House for Committees 

I F all the committee reports prepared by 
American learned, professional and other 
societies in the course of one year were placed 
end to end there is no telling how far they 
would reach. Certain it is that all of the re- 
search, recommendations, resolutions, and in- 
formation contained in these reports present a 
reference problem, as witness the increasing 
duplication of efforts frequently in the same 
organization to say nothing of related groups. 
As a result reference workers will always wel- 
come such an undertaking as Deliberative com- 
mittee reports } 1938, prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and its department the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. (Washington, D.C., 1939. 64p. 50c). 

It is the fifth in the series dating back to 
the first prepared by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education for the period 
1933-35. The present publication includes 
thirty-three committee reports completed, and 
a considerable list of reports in preparation. 
Each report has been digested and listed with 
complete bibliographic information. The ar- 
rangement is under five classes : aims and 
social background, administration and finance, 
teacher personnel, pupil personnel and guid- 
ance, instruction-materials and methods. In the 
last class is included the N.E.A.-A.L.A. report 
prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy on the 
school library. 

There is no question that society publica- 
tions are becoming an ever increasing problem 
for reference workers. In quantity and qual- 
ity these publications are approaching public 
documents in importance, and in many ways 
they are presenting problems of acquisition 
and organization more complex than those of 
government publications. The N.E.A. under- 
taking may point the way for a general solu- 
tion— a clearing house for the publications of 


American .societies. To some extent the Na- 
tional Research Council ami the American 
Council of Learned Societies have acted as 
such clearing houses in the past, but better 
planning in relation to the whole problem is 
desirable. Fur example, the annual list of 
Doctoral dissertations accepted provides ad- 
mirably for one segment of what may be 
called in the broader seme snemiy and institu- 
tional publications But there is badly needed 
a current index to other publications of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, to museums, li- 
braries, learned and professional societies, and 
possibly to trade, welfare, philanthropic, and 
such organizations as is>ne publications of 
educational or research value. 

Nt »tes 

From the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore 
comes an annotated and ehtWhni list (if ref- 
erence books “prepHfnl for tin 4 help of stu- 
dents in locating information in books and 
other printed material." Ah bo some "‘ill dis- 
agree on the selection and arrangement of 
materials, as some will on alino-t any list com- 
piled, no one can fail to appreciate the aim 
behind the list or the attractive method by 
which it has been realized The photographs 
of standard reference works are an excellent 
idea. .1 still hope that ‘at me dav we will be 
aide to put out a book whieh will include title 
pages, and significant parts of the basic refer- 
ence books, for st u*l v and mastery of these 
tools. .-I //aide to reference hooks', issued bv the 
Enoch Pratt Library is a step in the right direc- 
tion. . , . Columbia University Press estimates 
that to date it has u-ed 6011(1 pounds of ink on 
the Columbia encyclopedia. If each copy weighs 
10 pounds and the ink accounts roughly for 
l/120tfi of the weight how many copies of the 
encyclopedia have been sold? When l read that 
in the Pleasures of publishmy. 1 set everything 
aside until after 1 had solved that problem. * * * 
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Macmillan has issued a study guide to accom- 
pany Macmillan's modern dictionary. The guide 
was prepared by Theodore W. Darnell and in- 
cludes a number of useful school exercises. It 
does not, however, consider the problem that 
has troubled all of us at one time or another-— 
how to look up a word in the dictionary when 
you don’t know how to spell it. . . . Reference 
Librarian Louis Kaplan of the University of 
Wisconsin Libraries has compiled for the Li- 
brary journal (February 15, p. 147-8) a useful, 
annotated list of forty-nine French and German 
reference books, selected from the two current 
national bibliographies Deutsche nationalbiblio- 
graphie and Biblio. . . . Speaking of Biblio, 
the publishers offer, thru The H. W. Wilson 
Company, an attractive price on the whole set 
to date. There is no more convenient reference 
tool to use than this world list of books in the 
French language. . . . Publisher’s circular, the 
official trade paper of the English publishers’ 
and booksellers’ association since October 1933, 
resumed “its original and hundred-year-old 
title Publisher's circular and bookseller's record 
when the contracting parties agreed to a holi- 
day review period of twelve months. . . . Dor- 
land’s American illustrated medical dictionary 
appeared in its 18th edition last year, and the 
American pocket medical dictionary in its 16th. 
Both basic reference books are issued by Saun- 
ders. ... I hope this note will not cause a 
run on the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. That bank issues Stretching the 
dollar budget book , which is strictly a household 
reference tool. But I want Librarian Margaret 
Reynolds to know that right now it is the most 
popular reference tool in a certain household, 
and that Current reference books and the Wil- 
son Bulletin were happy over our success in 
running down her Fugitive. 

19. From Angling Thru Yachting 

Encyclopedia of Sports. By Frank G. 
Menke. N.Y. Frank G. Menke, inc., 235 East 
45th Street, 1939. 319p. $2 (paper) 

Scope: Historical facts and records. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by sports and a few large 
topics; index in front. 

Thirty million Americans spend four billion 
dollars a year on sports. During the past 
twelve months sixty million admissions were col- 
lected from fans who watched baseball games; 
forty-five millions from those who watched 
football games; twenty-two and a half millions 
from boxing addicts; ninety millions from 
basketball, seventy-two millions from softball, 
and other millions from other sports. 

The question might well be asked, why has 
not this overwhelming public interest manifested 
itself in the library? Why do not more people 
come to the reference librarian for facts and 
figures about sports? 


CONTEST 

What were the ten most important new titles 
for reference work published during 1938? 

A 1939 reference book will be awarded to 
the librarian who submits the best ranked list 
of ten. 

Rules of the contest; 

1. List in rank order the ten new titles 
published during 1938 that you consider most 
important for general reference work. Con- 
tinuations begun prior to 1938 are not eligible 
but major revisions of standard works are. 

2. Give full bibliographic information for 
each. 

3. Give your name, address, and position. 

4. Mail to this department so that it 
reaches the editor by midnight April 20, 1939. 

5. A new 1939 reference book _ will be 
awarded to the contestant whose list is judged 
most satisfactory. 

6. Another new 1939 reference book will 
he awarded to the student enrolled in an 
approved library school whose list is judged 
most satisfactory. 


A partial answer may be found in the com- 
parative paucity of reference materials. In the 
past, reference workers have largely answered 
the few questions asked with the World al- 
manac, the New York Times index, and other 
general reference tools. In a few instances li- 
braries have equipped their reference depart- 
ments with the Spalding, Reach, and Menke 
handbooks. But for the most part, sports is one 
special field comparatively neglected in our li- 
brary school reference courses and texts, chiefly 
because there have been so few real reference 
books to study. 

The Encyclopedia of sports should do much 
to change this condition. In it is the basis for 
a reference library in the field, and in subse- 
quent publications like the one already an- 
nounced for this June should appear the supple- 
mentary material which may one day be incor- 
porated into a larger, comprehensive cyclopedia 
of sports. 

Frank G. Menke began reporting sports for 
International News Service back in 1912 when 
500 words a day was all the newspaper could 
grudgingly spare. Since then he has gathered 
carefully more facts and figures than probably 
any living man, and today the sports page is the 
major and often the only read part of the 
American newspaper. Mr. Menke apparently is 
not only an ace sports reporter but has a knack 
for research in the field. His latest bit of in- 
vestigation discloses that America in 1939 will 
wrongly be celebrating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its national game. According to the 
Encyclopedia of sports, baseball was not in- 
vented by Abner Doubleday in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., 1839, as generally believed, but by Alex- 
ander Cartwright in Hoboken, N.J., June 19, 
1846. What is more, the game without written 
rules was probably played long before either 
date. 
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1. ike wise, Mr. Menke has rather carefully 
established that football was not played in either 
(ireece or Rome, but was probably originated m 
Fmgland some time during tbe eleventh century. 

The Encyclopedia presents historical data lor 
every one. of some hundred major and minor 
sports. There are in addition sections dealing 
with America’s sport bill (from which the 
opening paragraph of this review is taken), 
athletes’ ages, gambling, salaries lor pros, 
sports periodicals, sweepstakes, velocity, and 
women in sports. There are also minor topic" 
dealing with such subjects as scoring diving, 
“numbers” translation ol measurements, stadia 
and their capacities, etc. Among the more un- 
usual sports considered are corn husking, bull 
lighting, jai-alai, aviation, ballooning. 

For each sport an excellent historical sum- 
mary and chronology are provided. In many 
cases these histories represent original research, 
as for example in baseball where Mr. Menlo* 
examines critically the Mills report on which 
the ('oopersU)wn origin is based. There tire also 
provided some records and statistics hut not 
nearly as many as can he found in the author’" 
All sports record book. This is unfortunate, 
because it appears to this reviewer that a com- 
bination of the two works into one large cloth 
hound cyclopedia would he of inestimable 
value to libraries. It is possible that the tint hot* 
is waiting until the hook dealing with >porls 
champions and their records, announced for 
June 1*0), is ready. The combination of these 
three works into a basic reference tool is so 
badly needed that 1 am certain almost am 
American publisher would he willing to under 
write it. 

Reference librarians owe Mr. Menke a debt 
ol gratitude for the fascinating, authoritative, 
I act-crammed cyclopedia he has prepared in a 
held so universally interesting to the American 
public. 1 predict that the one hundred copies he 
has reserved for American libraries will he sold 
immediately and that he will he forced to pub 
lish many hundred more. 

20. The Literature of Costume 

I'lBUOtatAiMiY ok ( oSTUMK; a dictionary cata- 
log ol about eight thousand books and periodi- 
cals. Compiled by Hilaire and Meyer Hiler; 
edited by Helen ( I rant Cushing; assisted by 
Adah A. Morris. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1 ( 0). <)ll p . Service basis 

•SVi'/v: An internaiional list of K-100 works ttu-luil 
mi* hooks, periodicals, port folios of plates un 
costume, awl adornment in all lamtuai’cs, 

el rrntif/cd : Dictionary. 

Ibis will probably he the bibliography of the 
year. One cannot read the preface, introduc- 
tion, and fascinating essay on Costumes mid 
id colonics without turning to the ttihliouraphy 
itself reverently and with a newer and keener 
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and garden, foods, inks, leathers, skins, furs, 
lubricants, etc. Under eacli class there are num- 
erous useful formulae as well as helpful notes 
and directions. A readable and simply written 
introductory chapter discusses the principles of 
making products. At the end of the book is a 
series of lists and indexes that should have 
great reference value in a library. These in- 
clude an index of trade name chemicals, a list 
of suppliers of these trade name chemicals, 
where to buy chemicals, a detailed subject index 
to the contents of the volume, and a bibliog- 
raphy of useful books and journals. 

A board of sixty-three editors most of whom 
are chemists of commercial firms, experiment 
stations or American colleges and universities 
adds considerable authority to the work. 

These constitute the facts of authority, scope, 
and arrangement. But above this there are the 
intangible qualities of a book readably written, 
organized simply, effectively, and with an un- 
usual understanding of what makes a book 
referable. Recommended for all types of 
libraries as an indispensable reference tool. 

22. Nature Hiker’s Guide 

Key to the Out-of-Doors, a bibliography of 
nature books and materials. Compiled by Rich- 
ard James Hurley. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1938. 256p. $3. 

Scope: Selective list of materials published since 
1920, American locale, related to “what one en- 
counters on a nature hike.” 

Arranged: Classified, with dictionary index. 

A readable introduction, a sprightly format, 
an intelligent and aesthetic arrangement pattern 
contribute to distinguishing this bibliography. It 
should be highly useful in school and public li- 
braries especially. 

23. On Wood 

A Dictionary of Wood. By E. id. B. Boul- 
ton. N.Y. Nelson, 1938. 206p. $1.50. 

Scope: Notes and illustrations of about one hun- 
dred species of timber. 

Arranged : Alphabetically. 

The author was formerly lecturer in forestry, 
University of Cambridge and is now head of 
the timber section, City of London College, and 
technical director of the 'Timber Development 
Association under whose direction this .volume 
was published. 

For each specie of timber there is a half-tone 
illustration showing the grain of wood, and a 
note covering general properties, size and avail- 
ability, uses, finishes, and distribution as well as 
genus, species, and family. 'Phis is a unique 
reference tool that every reference librarian will 
want to remember. Recommended for all types 
of libraries. 


24. Nations of the World 

Political Handbook of the World, parlia- 
ments, parties and press as of Januarv 1, 1939. 
Edited by Walter H. Mallory. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, N.Y. for Council on For- 
eign Relations, inc., c.1939. 207p. $2.50. 

Scope: Annual survey of the parliaments, parties 
and press of the world. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by country. 

Steadily this is becoming an increasingly in- 
dispensable continuation. Its compactness, re- 
ferability, guide to the foreign press, and up-to- 
date information on the legislative groups of 
the various nations are reasons for its constant 
use in libraries. The current volume shows no 
radical changes in form or content over preced- 
ing issues, but of course all the changes in- 
herent in the nature of the subject are recorded. 
A recommended continuation for all libraries. 

25. Bibliography of Bibliographies 

The Bibliographic Index, a cumulative bib- 
liography of bibliographies, 1938. N.Y. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1939. 344p. Service basis 

Scope: A list of 14,000 bibliographies published 
during 1937 and 1938. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by subject. 

This is the first annual cumulation of a tool 
so useful that one wonders why it wasn’t under- 
taken long before. The basis for it, of course, 
can be found in those annual segments of the 
Poole indexing system called the Annual lit- 
erary index and the Annual library index , and 
to some extent the Wilson indexing services 
performed the functions of a bibliographic 
index, but with nothing like the convenience of 
having all bibliographic contributions together. 
A special feature is the list of cumulative in- 
dexes to individual periodicals compiled by 
Margaret Roys of Columbia University Library. 

The present plan is to issue three quarterly 
numbers and an annual volume, followed ulti- 
mately by a five-year cumulation. Many a ref- 
erence department will now gradually unburden 
its vertical files of typed bibliographies. 

FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered in 
the library where they were asked. If you can 
answer them please send the citation to this 
department. If you have Fugitives of your 
own send them in for others to answer. 

Answered 

11. Fugitive no. 11 may be answered by 
looking in Stevenson’s Home Book of Quota- 
tions, 3d edition, p. 1187, no. 6. The line from 
Addison’s Cato, “The woman who deliberates 
is lost,” _ is often misquoted as “She who 
hesitates is lost.” 

Marjorie Crandall 
Reference Librarian 
Boston Athenaeum 



FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 

By Maxine Block * 


Fine Film List 

A COPY of a new reading list called Motion 
Picture Arts; A Reading Guide to the 
Cinema lias recently come to our desk. This 
is one of the Art Booklist series of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and is an an- 
notated list of 22 books on film art arranged 
under the headings: Flistory of moving pic- 
ture art; Film technique; Theory and criti- 
cism. It is a good looking leaflet on yellow 
paper printed in brown and with a striking 
cover illustration in blue taken from “Toward 
a New Music” by Carlos Chavez. 

Nine thousand copies were printed and are 
being distributed thru the Library and a mail- 
ing list which includes art departments of 
colleges, museums, and libraries. The list is also 
used in the Enoch Pratt Free Library to sup- 
plement a display of books and pamphlets on 
motion pictures which occupies a prominent 
place in the Literature Department. Altlio 
film literature is always popular, the librarian 
reports that publication of this list has stimu- 
lated book circulation. 


Library Cooperation on "Drums" 


A book list compiled by the John Burroughs 
Junior High School Library of Los Angeles 
was a great stimulus to reader interest for 
pupils who had been to see “Drums” as a 
study project thru special arrangement with 
the local theatre manager. 

The list follows : 


Babbitt, E. C. 
Hammcrtcm, J. j 
Kantf, Vounfdiill 
Kipling Rudyan 
Kipling, Rudyan 
Kipling, Rudyan 
Marshall, H. C. 
Mukerji, 1), (I. 

M ulcer ji, 1). (I. 
Mukerji, 1), G. 
Noel, J. B. L. 
Steel, R A. W. 
Valmiki 
Wychoff, C. C. 


J a taka Tales Re-told 
Wonders of the Past 
Happy Grove 
Boys' Stories 
Jungle Book 
Kim 

India's Story 
Gay- Neck 

I lari, the Jungle Lad 
Jungle Beasts and Mei 
Story of Everest 
Adventures of Akbar 
Rama, the Hero of Jj 
Joty 


The instructors report that “All B-9 classes 
visited the library many times to make use of 
the books set aside especially for preparation 
of the picture. Because of this, the picture 
was not only greatly enjoyed, but stimulated 
a tremendous interest in India and in the 
British Army and British rule in India. From 
this point the whole study of England and her 
colonies became a live, vital interest. Kipling 
became a favorite author, and many classes 
have been again and again to the school library 
to read and enjoy him.” 


Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


This type of list could with advantage be 
used for the new $2,000,000 super-production 
of RKO’s “Gunga Din.” While this film was 
made at Mount Whitney, California, instead 
of India, informed observers say that it closely 
resembles the Khyber Lass. I thought the 
scenery magnificent, the costumes and sets 
amazingly real. Even a slightly abashed Kipling 
as a young journalist is one of the characters, 
Children will love it but there is a question 
in my mind about it is Hollywood too prone 
to aid imperialistic leanings of England and 
is the slaughter put on a bit too thick? 

"Union Pacific” 

One of the important new films is “Union 
Pacific* < » l which \our editor has just finished 
a research study guide for high schools. This 
film tells the tascinating story of the building 
of the first transcontinental railway which 
welded the nation together in the dangerou 
period of the Civil War years. It is directed 
and produced by Cecil B. DeMille, and is 
scheduled for release on April 28. 

Librarians will do well to look over their 
collections- get out all material on the build- 
ing of the railway; book-, on the early West; 
the novel on which the film is based, Trouble 
Shooter by Ernest llayeox ; and also a highly 
Actionized hut vivid presentation of the rail- 
road, The l \ T. Trail by Znnc Grey, Photo- 
graphs from library picture collections should 
he scanned for a display on The Evolution 
of Transportation starting with the horse, the 
steam boat, the overland stage coach, Wells 
Fargo, the pony express, and going on to the 
railroad, autoim File and airplane. Paramount 
will send .stills and local railway companies 
will probably furnish illustrations for photo- 
graphs of the early locomotive, the General 
Macl'herson, and in contrast a modern stream- 
lined locomotive. Two line early illustrations 
are to he found in the hook Adventures of 
el merit'd M'57 i} pictorial record from 

Harper's Weekly published last year by 
Harper's. Lucius Beebe's High Iron has 
wonderful illustrations and a fine history of 
the Union Pacific. 

The Year’s Best: 

The National Board of Review lias selected 
the host films of IMS. An interesting compari- 
son could he made of it and the forty critics 
whose reviews are published in the Motion 
Picture Review Digest. The National Board of 
(Continued an last page) 



A. L. A. NOTES 

By Edwin E. Williams 


Institutes Announced 

T HREE institutes on county and regional li- 
brary service, for professionally trained 
librarians, have been announced for this spring, 
according to the Library Extension Board. 
These will be at the Louisiana State University 
Library School, March 20 to April 1 ; at Emory 
University Library School, April 3 to 8; and at 
the University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship during April. 

Book selection is the subject chosen for the 
third institute which will be held at the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, July 31 to August 11. 

State Legislation 

The Arkansas Legislature, according to word 
received by the Library Extension Board, has 
approved renewal of the $100,000 appropriation 
for the state library commission and for state 
aid to county libraries. The bill awaits the sig- 
nature of the Governor, who has been interested 
in library development. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed an act 
authorizing the acceptance of federal grants for 
libraries and an appropriation of $10,000 an- 
nually for a library division in the State De- 
partment of Education when federal aid is 
available. 

A new Montana act permits two or more 
counties to join in establishing a regional li- 
brary. 

Federal Aid 

S. 1305, a bill for federal aid for education, 
including libraries, was introduced into the 
Senate on February 13, sponsored by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi. A similar 
bill, H.R. 3517, had been introduced in the 
House on January 31 by Representative Wil- 
liam H. Larrabee of Indiana. 

The rural library section, Title HI, and the 
library references in other titles of the two bills 
are nearly identical. 

Hearings were held on March 2 and 3, the 
A.L.A. being represented by Carl EI. Milam 
and Forrest B. Spaulding. 

State representatives on the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee have been supplied with 


copies of a leaflet on the library aspects of the 
bills, and copies have been mailed directly to all 
members of Congress. 

Upon introducing the measure, Senator 
Thomas said, in part : 

“The purpose of the bill, as set forth In the general 
statement of policy with which it begins, is to assist 
in equalizing educational opportunities without Federal 
control over the educational policies of States and 
localities. The administrative features of the bill have 
been given careful attention with this purpose in 
mind. Every effort has been made to avoid any neces- 
sity or even occasion for the intervention of Federal 
administrative officials. After the States have accepted 
the act, or the various' parts, which are separable, and 
have complied with a limited number of specific pro- 
visions, the United States Commissioner of Education 
is directed to certify payment of the grants. He is 
not directed or authorized to approve or disapprove 
any plans of the States for the expenditure of the 
funds. He is, however, required to audit the expendi- 
tures after they are made and to make an annual 
report setting forth in detail the extent to which each 
of the States has accomplished the equalization of 
educational opportunity in comparison with previous 
years.” 

The A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee 
urges librarians to write to their senators and 
representatives for copies of both bills, and to 
send letters endorsing the measure. 

Officers Nominated 

The following nominations of A.L.A. officers 
for 1939-40 have been reported by the nomi- 
nating committee: 

First Vice President (President Elect) : Essae M. 
Culver, State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; 

Second Vice President: Donald Coney, University 
of Texas Library, Austin; and A. F. Kuhlman, Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee; 

Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee ; 

Members of Executive Board (two vacancies) : 
Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, Wichita, Kansas; 
Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts; Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; 

Members of Council (five vacancies): Ii. Marjorie 
Beal, State Library Commission, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbaua; Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, De Pauw Uni- 
versity Library, Greencastle, Indiana; Mollie E. Dun- 
lap, Wilberforce University Library, Wilber force, 
Ohio; Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester, New York; John B. Kaiser, Pub- 
lic Library, Oakland; Willis H. Kerr, Claremont Col- 
lege Libraries, Claremont, California; Georgie G. Mc- 

( Continued on page 553) 



LIBRARIES ABROAD 

By Ruth Mishit /at * 


[A monthly commentary on tciT^n protessional 
publications. Requests from readers for mtoniwtimi 
on recent developments in any particular held will in- 
welcomed. 1 


T HE impulse to survey ami analyze which 
seizes everyone at some time or other has 
led the writer to set down an assortment ot 
facts and figures on descriptions ot library 
work in foreign countries and in toreign lan- 
guages which have appeared in periodicals and 
books of the last three years. These data 
represent merely a few preliminary notes lor 
a study of our professional literature and are 
gleaned from the 1936, 1937, and BUS entries 
in Library Literature. 'The majority of arti- 
cles originate in the country whose condition- 
the}' describe. 

The heading, Libraries , covers a heterogene- 
ous collection of places and languages. In Fkki 
one French and one Danish article were found 
on the subject in general ; in 1 937 there ap- 
peared one in French (published in an Ameri- 
can periodical), one in Herman, and one in 
English from an Indian publication; in 1 { DS 
there were two French articles. Library ad- 
ministration was treated in 1936 in one Italian 
and one Indian periodical, in 1937 in two arti- 
cles in Herman, and one each in Spanish and 
Russian, and again in an Indian periodical. 
The Hermans have an unquestioned lead in 
the study of library history, with two discus- 
sions in 1936, three in 1937, and four in BMK, 
as against one from Cuba in 193o and one 
from France in 1938 to represent the other 
nations. Accounts of libraries in individual 
countries include, in 1936, Australia, Austria, 
Belgian Congo, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Hermany, (oval 
Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Latin 
America, Latvia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Russia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. For the 1937 data 
substract the Belgian Congo, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Bern, and Turkey, and add Ecuador, 
Pk'ypt, French Indo-China, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Boland, and Trinidad. Some regions not 
treated earlier appeared in 1938; they are 
Albania, Central America, Cuba, Estonia, Ire- 
land, Lithuania, Palestine, Persia, Scotland, 
and the West Indies. 

The subject of the relation of libraries to 
the state appears to be losing slightly in in- 
terest abroad. In 1936 there were two articles 
on state control of libraries in Hermany, six 
on the question in Great Britain and one each 


These notes have been compiled with the collaho- 
S L°s m the „ e,iu ?n* u staff of Library Literature, 
which the author is a member. 


on Ireland and Norway. The next year pro- 
duced tun* mure on Germany, one on Russia, 
and three each on ( ‘zee hoslovakia and Great 
Britain. Only live articles treated it in 193x- ^ 
three on Germany and otic apiece on Great 
Britain and Poland. Legal deposit, on the 
other hand, i- mi the upswing. Last year it 
was di"CU'">ed in French, Norwegian, and In- 
dian publication--, in general terms, in addition 
to two special treatments mi legal deposit in 
the British Empire and Italy. In 1937 there 
was one general di-cus-don in Herman, as well 
a> two mi the situation in Hermany, and one 
each on Great Britain, Norway, and Switzer- 
land. The onE one which appeared in 19b 
was written in and on Czechoslovakia. Great 
Britain rapture- the largest number of places 
with regard to library cooperation, with five | 
in PGo, on*' in P>37. (not including an article f 
on cooperation in the British Empire) and four 
in 1938. < Mhrr toimtries di-eussed tinder this 

head last year include India, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, and I h-nmark. The matter was also 
broached with regard to South Africa and to 
Europe in emieral in 1 IJ 37, and to Ireland, the 

Netherlands and N'nn\;r. iti 1936. 

/ ;;/ c i'l .s ! in . 1 1 L’t! / lit I Mention 

To judge irmn the literature on the sub- 
ject, tlie adult education movement continues 
to operate with ur.dimiaished vitality. In 1936 
its manifestations in South Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Ireland, Russia, and Sweden 
were discussed. In l 4> 37 there were articles on 
Great Britain, India, Norway, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, uvr of them dealing with 
the two latter can eorie- alone, Throe arti- 
cles were written on the British movement in 
I ‘Ms, two on the Kits-ian, and one each on 
the i nhati, Danish. Japanese, Norwegian, and 
Scandinavian, while one Danish article re- 
viewed tin* general phase*, ot the subject. 

Children's libraries A whole were discussed 

in the Chinese, French and Russian languages 
in 193t> ; in the -ame ve.tr they were dealt 
with as national development- in t liiua, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Fiance, Germany, Lreat 
Britain, India, and Scandinavia. The subject 
was taken up only in relation to Denmark anc 
Ghina in PM7, but in PEN it was vigorously 
revived with articles on the subject in genera 
in I 'Vend i and English, and in the languages 
ot their respective countries on Australia 
Cuba, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain (niw 
articles), Italy, Norway, Scandinavia, and Soutl 
Africa (five articles'). Children's work, oi 
the other hand, has been relatively neglect© 
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for the past two years. One Australian and 
one German discussion appeared in 1938, and 
a Russian treatment was published in 1937. 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the Netherlands 
were represented in 1936. The apparently 
paradoxical discrepancy of interest in these 
two closely connected subjects may be due to 
the fact that many of the countries noted under 
the former one have only recently begun to 
establish children’s libraries, and are still at 
the stage of discussion of administrative and 
organizational problems, rather than of theo- 
retical principles. 

Hospital library service received particularly 
exhaustive treatment in foreign languages in 
1938, as a result of the publication in the 
Veska-Zcitschrift for October 1938, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the second conference of the Inter- 
national Guild of Hospital Librarians, held in 
Geneva. Five articles in German, seven in 
French, two in Danish, and one in Swedish dis- 
cussed the subject in general, while a large vol- 
ume of comment on hospital libraries in special 
countries embraced Great Britain, Ireland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. A lively interest was 
also evidenced in them in the preceding two 
years, which saw the publication in Barcelona 
of a pamphlet on hospital libraries in Spain, in 
addition to articles on the countries already 
named. 

Among foreigners, the northern Europeans — 
the Norwegians, the Flemish and the Germans — 
dominated the cataloging field in 1938, but in 
1937 it was in the hands of the Chinese, the 
Hindus, and the Russians, as well as of the 
Dutch and the Germans. Only the Russians 
and the Germans entered contributions in 1936. 
While cooperation in general is, as we have 
seen, a matter of steadily deepening interest, 
that phase of it which is expressed in the union 
catalog is in a particularly flourishing state. 
Discussion of union catalogs abroad spread 
from two countries, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, in 1936, to Italy, Latin America, Sweden, 
and Switzerland in 1937, and further on to Bel- 
gium and Denmark in 1938. Increased discus- 
sion of the subject is symptomatic of increased 
interest in it, but it does not imply that no 
union catalogs existed in any of the countries 
listed above before three years ago. 

Classified! ion Widely Discussed 

Classification, again, has been discussed al- 
most everywhere. The Indian journals hatfe 
been at it steadily from 1936 to 1938. The Chi- 
nese were silenced during the past year by the 
Japanese invasion, but they were persevering 
commentators during 1936 and 1937. The Ger- 
mans and the Dutch wrote on it in 1937 and 
1938, and Cuba, Argentina, and Belgium each 
had an article in 1936, 1937, and 1938 respec- 
tively. In Great Britain school librarians are 


now much concerned with the subject. The for- 
eign articles on the classification of special sub- 
jects merit particular attention. Indian library 
literature displays a predilection for this type 
of study. Between 1936 and 1938 it presented 
treatises on the classification schemes for his- 
tory, Indie literature, general literature, patent 
literature, and mathematics. A Dutch adapta- 
tion of the universal decimal classification to 
the field of aviation was published in 1937. In 
the same year the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome published its classification 
scheme and a Russian article on technology 
classification appeared. A French treatment of 
the same subject came out in 1936, at the same 
time as a Russian discussion of a philology 
classification and a German article on the clas- 
sification of books on meteorology. 

The publication within the last two years of 
three directories of centers of bibliographical 
information has led to the introduction of a 
new subject heading, Documentation centers , in 
the 1938 Library Literature. The directories 
cover the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many respectively, the last dealing only with 
centers for technology and related subjects in 
that country. 

Invitation to Study 

The reader who has accompanied me to this 
point is probably ready to ask, “So what?,” and 
I can hardly resist the temptation of answering, 
“So nothing.” This survey is too sketchy to 
justify the drawing of profound or far-reaching 
conclusions. The dates are suspect, because a 
book which was indexed in 1937 may have been 
published the year before, so that trends of 
thought cannot be clearly traced without further 
investigation. But possibly some time soon a 
library school student with a talent for drawing 
up tables and plotting graphs will make a really 
thoro study and evaluation of library literature. 
He will note the relative amount of space 
allotted to each subject and to each country. 
He will discover who influences whom, what 
countries publish most and least articles on 
library developments in other countries, in 
what countries translations are most often 
printed, the ratio of American interest in 
foreign libraries to foreign interest in American 
libraries, the relation of the volume of printed 
matter on library work issued in a particular 
country to the library development of that coun- 
try, and any number of other interconnecting 
data. It should make a very pretty thesis. 

Incidentally, the 1939 issue of the Library 
Association Year Book has come to us from 
London. One of its most useful features is a 
calendar of authors’ birth and death anniver- 
saries and of association and committee meet- 
ings. 



Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting amt in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports ami 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Ruth 
Phillips Griffith, 43 IS $4 Melbourne Ave., Los Angelo, 
Calif.] 

N.B. Acting coordinator is Mrs. Mary Kenan, 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 

CHAIRMAN’S COLUMN 

"OLANvS for the San Francisco conference 
-*■ are almost completed. The date for the 
State and District Representatives’ meeting 
has been set for the first Monday of the 
Conference, June 19. From 10 to 12 Tues- 
day morning is scheduled the main business 
meeting and program. The night for the 
semi-formal dinner has not yet been definitely 
decided, but will probably also be the lir-t. 
of the week. So those Juniors who cannot 
attend the conference for the entire week 
should plan on the first half of the week 
anyway, in order to he present during Junior 
activities. Watch for further announcements 
regarding speakers and other features of the 
Junior meetings. 

Juniors to Have Suite 

The San Francisco Bay and I'ortola Dis- 
trict Junior members of the California Li- 
brary Association are sponsoring a Junior 
Headquarters Room at the F.mpire Hotel in 
San Francisco, which will be announced bead- 
quarters for all members of the C.L.A. and 
A.L.A, JMRT. Here will be a place fin- 
news, information, tea (every afternoon from 
4 to 6) meeting friends, “lions” and juniors 
from everywhere. To guarantee the suite we 
need SO reservations. Make your reservation 
early and he sure to mention the Junior Mem- 
ber Headquarters when you send in vour 
reservation. 

Announce Nominating Committee 

The all-important nominating committee is 
announced at this time: 

John M. Connor, MVdicM Library, Columbia 
University, New York City, Chairman 
Mary Alice Salyers, Somerset Public School* 
Library, Somerset, Kentucky 
Marian C. Young, Dos Moines Public Library, 
lies Moines, Iowa 

New nominating procedure is to he tried 
out this spring, and if successful, it will he 
included in the Constitution to be presented 
for adoption at the San Francisco meeting. 


Letters to Stale Chairmen outline this pro- 
cedure and request suggestions for nominees, 

1 i is i okm \x A spot x mi 

.Miss Lna Buss, t dend.de Public Library 
l dendale, Calif., lias been appointed Historian 
of JMRT f«>r the nM of this year. Her 
duties will la- i.i complete and bring up-to- 
date the I list* • i real and Publicity Scrapbook 
of the group. Please send any clippings, 
magariiie article* or miscellaneous publicity to 
Miss Buss, at thi* address: ol)9 L. Windsor 
Road. Cdciidale, Calif, 


1 J N it'iUi S Lx UAl'STKn 
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Cirist oi The Contest Mill 

tty Mtrtc P. /■ ; only, Cl human, 
}Jht\:rii\\ L-W H/V.;,/ Contest 

'*1 feel like an eight dav bicycle racer or 
somethin.',," worn* one of the Luimakuis Look 
A m - au Ct.xn, i mam in re. < me after another 
the other member- of the committee concurred 
in the thought, a- they became submerged 
in one lot after another of manuscripts, all 
to be carefullv n ad and evaluated. 

Picture the situation after April first, the 
contest’s elu-ing date: ten committee mem- 
bers franlicalb. tr*. iuy to mw each essay care- 
ful, impartial n .aside* ation ; passing them 

along to other committer members not such 

a simple matter when the*, are .-entered from 
Lew Yolk to Drove,:. i, from Wisconsin to 
Xew Jer-e\, and then to California to top 
it off. X'aluralL rgo:i -h thro* fm prelimin- 
ary judges did not alwam agrn among them- 
selves, but on the whole, the better essays 
rereived a prettv general v vommrudution. The 
ilittieultv was not *o much to determine which 
essays wen* good enough to inelnde among 
tin* finals, but rather, which mud lie omitted. 
For one thing, the members of the committee 
give thanks: they did not have to make the 
ultimate decisions ! 
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It would be difficult to find a more varied 
set of answers than the contest unfolded. While 
some of the papers dealt with the future of 
libraries in a general way, these were com- 
paratively few. Most of the writers had very 
definite ideas concerning, the professional out- 
look for the future, and in many instances 
they outlined the channels along which they 
expected these developments to come. 

What of the Looks Ahead? 

The difference of opinion expressed was con- 
stantly amazing. A library was defined as 
everything from a collection of rare books and 
incunabula to a cupboard of books in a forest 
ranger’s cabin. Several writers occupied them- 
selves with the philosophy of libraries; several 
others with their objectives. Libraries were 
stressed as the cultural source, rather than the 
cultural supplement, of the community. Social 
consciousness of the library was also urged. 
Labor and politics present a real problem to 
the library, one contestant believed. Others 
considered library policies and censorship. 

“Quiet” in libraries actually concerned 
several writers, two aligning themselves in its 
favor, one against it. Two trustees took the 
opportunity to express their views of libraries 
and their staffs. Others considered the li- 
brary from the standpoint of the public. 
Several kinds of libraries were discussed, most 
frequently the regional and the school library, 
including elementary, high school, trade school, 
and college. Rural, small, and special libraries 
— including institutional, medical, music, drama, 
and art — were outlined. 

Library buildings, and their locations, were 
considered by two papers. Cooperation would 
meet the needs of the future, according to 
four writers, who urged library cooperation 
with the community, schools, and recreational 
groups. One paper suggested cooperative book 
analyses to benefit many libraries. 

M ec 1 1 a n i cal Dev i cks 

Mechanical devices appealed to about a 
dozen authors, some of whom had a riotous 
time in the libraries of their minds’ future. 
All sorts of intricacies would provide every- 
thing from curb service, as one drove right 
up to the desk, to red lights indicating that the 
desired books were out, and including, of 
course, chutes to transmit books from the 
stacks to the patrons, television to give the 
benefit of books in libraries abroad, micro- 
photography, radio, moving pictures, escalators, 
and elevators to whisk readers to the 20th 
floor of the newly-styled library skyscrapers. 
The books themselves would, quite naturally 
in this scheme of things, be able to shelve 
themselves, in somewhat the same way as 
letters sort themselves in a linotype machine. 


About the only thing these mechanical libra- 
ries did not provide was a different answer 
for those to whom we now must say : “I’m 
sorry, but the book is out.” 

It was interesting and gratifying to dis- 
cover that nearly all the 228 essays made some 
note of the necessity for good publicity, one 
writer going so far as to say that “not until 
it reveals every phase of the service will pub- 
licity be considered adequate.” Eighteen es- 
says dealt primarily with publicity, public 
relations, and library advertising, more than 
with any other single topic. 

Time Will Tell 

Book selection, as might be expected, brought 
forth a storm of comment. The art of book 
selection was but the beginning. Propaganda 
was in the minds of several writers, urging 
the library for the masses. Partiality was 
scored by some. “Where is the left wing in 
public libraries?” asked one, while others de- 
manded the encouragement of, even a fight for, 
democracy. 

There is an interesting range in the differ- 
ences of opinion between those who urge the 
library to “get down to the level of those who 
would read,” and those who feel that there 
is a “classic heritage to be upheld.” Some 
believe that the trend is toward the more 
scholarly — “Safeguard literature !” urged one — 
while others feel that it is a case of books 
versus service. 

Now that the Libraries Look Ahead Con- 
test is a thing of the past, one looks toward 
the future to see which, if any, of the myriads 
of suggestions that have been expressed in 
these contest pages, will come into being. 
Whether the world will settle down with the 
feeling of one writer, who spoke for himself 
about libraries : “just as is, is o.k.,” or whether 
the pendulum will swing to the other extreme 
expressed by the author who looked into the 
future and found “no good to come,” only time 
will tell. 

And so its sponsors — the A.L.A . Bulletin 
and the Junior Members Round Table — thank 
all those who labored in and for the Libraries 
Look Ahead Contest, and feel with gratifi- 
cation that indeed “some good has come.” 

Southwestern Juniors 

Officers elected in 1938: 

Lucile Canaday, Librarian, Oklahoma City, 
Chairman 

A. A. Whitman, Librarian, Poinsett County, 
Arkansas, Vice-chairman 

Elizabeth Cooper, Carnegie Library, Oklahoma 
City ' 

Oklahoma 

Hazel Whaley, President, Public Library, Yale 

Eugenia Maddox, Chairman (no address) 
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Louisiana 

Lucile Altliur Tiudol, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Chairman 

Elizabeth Johnson, L. S. U. Library, Univer- 
sity, La., Vice-chairman 

Lucille Pugh, Fair Park High School, Shreve- 
port, Secretary 

Executive Board : 

Evelyn Stuart Cornier; Behnnan High, .Now 
Orleans 

Frances Flanders; Neville High School, Monroe 

Floretta Eberling, New Orleans Fublie Library, 
New Orleans 


Arkansas 

Lois L. Rainer, Pulaski County Library, Little 
Rock, Chairman 

Nancy Waddell, Mississippi County Library, 
Vice-chairman 

Marguerite Morris, University of Ark., Fayette- 
ville, Secretary 

Texas 

Gladys Hitchcock, Bexar County Free Library, 
San Antonio, Chairman 

Mildred Dulaney, Waco Public Library, Waco, 
Vice-chairman 

Natalie Gorin, Wichita Falls, Secretary 



Saga of the Southwest 

This is the Saga of the Southwest, 

This is the story that now can be told 
1 his is the story of Southwestern Juniors, 
How the Juniors have been meeting and 
writing, 

Electing, selecting, and concocting 
'Pile projects listed below. 


Let. us go now to Oklahoma, 
Organized since MS ; 

There they need a constitution 
Lo, it waits a convolution 
To pass upon its merits. 


There the state is cut in sections, 
This they do to make connections 
Live and vital and professional, 
This they do for a confessional 
For the Juniors working there. 


For their group tlu-y exact a quota, 
A quota of cash for funds you see 
Called by Juniors across the river 
(The big long shining Mississippi) 
Called by southern Juniors, drawling, 
Then the quota sound like “tjuatali” 
J wenty-live cents to you and me! 


Come now let us really cross the rive 
Cross tile river westvvardly. 

To the youngest of the Juniors, 

To the group in Arkansas. 

There their chairman they elected 
In the fall of ’.bS; 

And they’re busy now compiling 
AH the workers in the state. 

All the workers, alphabetical, 

Workers real, not hypothetical, 

In the libraries of the state, 

By location and position, 

By their last name, then the forename 
Mill they fall into their place. 

Thus the Juniors plan their project, 

I hus they push their work ahead 
In the State of Arkansas. 


Now let. us cross again the waters. 
Let us cross the River Red, 

Down the map to Texas travel. 
Travel for the story’s thread, 


■II A MM A WELLS 
Ih'snr (Aunty Fr.-c Libra, 


Where they lumped and m.nhd the loiters 
Mull the lengthy I (lit - t it i| 1 1 1.1 1 1 ( •, 

M line tin v eotutfed up tin unals 
And divided ail the n -J 
I ii! the eu-u iif living Mi! v ey ei! 

( hive returns in tei w . . , t j . • . H , 

For the A vet a ,;r (nut mythical) 

Spent fotty mute than made. 

'Thus •luiW!. the \easlv btldeef, 

■Now the Junior', there ,i?<- n, ; h:ing 
\\ ith the glowing hope «>; in;htiii,; 

This i ..ul financial ph.-ht. 

Let it-, fly ;he Mi, 

Big long, shining Mi, ; ipje, 

Ever pit". itit hound. u \ 

To the -tate of Loiumoi:.!, 

To anothej of the Smithwi ; 

Whole they’ie go.ni.; ot the 1 >. • .( 

To the nmdei n libi.u v, 

I here thevA e gatheted and tin ' r gat :ii-iir<! 
F 


Expeiieuee and U. tilling pi r ■ e, 

So they told it to tin ’ 

< bt the plogtattt foi tiii. sea. on, 
For the .season now at hard 
Down in In h Louisiana. 

They divided tip the land; 

Cut it up into ('ll e s eef ion s 
Like their ueighbos on the North; 
Cut it up into five distriefs 


With the aims and 

obp ep thsre: 

To foster intrusts p 

t of'essiou.d. 

To tostet meeting - - 1 

ici.d, 

To foster era! and 

niti-re. ? 

For the Big Milt n 

>t tile Spl *Ug. 

Thus the Jttuiot S, , V . 

: winking, 

Wojktng thtt. to gti 

, Vi apace, 

S[ieinl the umi v i 

■Ison outhwanl, 

Spend the tali and • 

{Utn.g and winter 

(You ran giie aim! 

at the uiiiutet ) 

In the Land that’s 

known Southwanl 


And a trifle toward tin- We t, 

Juan lwa Wells 
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CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT 
( Continued from page 539) 

plans and had built a separate sliding door 
over every small compartment intended for 
supplies. 

The next great problem facing Clara Hunt 
was that of finding children’s librarians. 
Trained children’s librarians were not easily 
available. So Miss Hunt picked “the right 
kind of people” and began to train them. 
Meetings were frequently held at which chil- 
dren’s books and room problems were dis- 
cussed. The informal discussions grew into 
a real Training Course for Children’s Libra- 
rians in 1914, which functioned until 1930. 
By the latter date several library schools 
offered special courses and graduated a fairly 
large number of children’s librarians. 

Today, Miss Hunt, high in her 18th floor 
office, watches over 34 branches. The mag- 
nificent view of New York’s harbor from her 
windows must often have served as an in- 
spiration to her to preserve an open mind 
and unclouded vision. 

Thru all the press of work, Miss Hunt has 
managed to find time to write four books 
about children for children: About Harriet ; 
The Little House in the l Toads; Peggy's 
Playhouses and Little House in Green Valley. 
A love for the country is a dominant theme 
behind the latter three books. And, one can 
understand what she meant when she said, 
“If one has health, imagination, and love of 
beauty, a person with very little money can 
have a mighty good time in the world.” 1 

NATURE’S BOOK 
(Continued from page 538) 

General books are difficult to group. Dal- 
glcish has added Animals in black and white to 
that scries — animals including also birds, reptiles 
and fishes. Two picture books — Webb’s Ani- 
mals from everywhere is general hut Martin’s 
American animal hook is more at home. Both 
have fine colored full-page plates. The South 
has two books to boost it Southern nature sto- 
ries with plenty of pictures and large print by 
Baker, Harris and Rogers and Animal tales 
from the old north state by Cobb and Hicks. 
The latter is a Brer Rabbit variety from North 
Carolina. Who's who in the zoo by the Federal 
Writers project, like the bird book, is worth 
buying for the photos alone. All orders of 
mammals are represented, k'orest neighbors by 
Patch and Kenton — a well known combination — 
presents birds and animals of the North Woods 
— that forest stretching from Maine to Minne- 
sota. Lippincotl’s etnimal neighbors of the 

1 Kunitz ami 1 layeraft. Junior Book of Au- 
thor#. II. \V. Wilson Company. 
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country side presents the author’s personal ex- 
periences with our common creatures. 

There is a strong temptation to include some 
enrichment material— what might be called the 
“fringe” of nature study. Peattie in words and 
Aymar in photos have given us a picture of the 
interrelationship of living things in This is liv- 
ing — a theme found in Peattie’s previous work 
A prairie grove. 

A.L.A. NOTES 

( Continued from page 547) 

Afee, Public Library, Lima, Ohio; Edgar S. Robinson, 
Public Library, Vancouver, British Columbia; Rose L. 
Vormelker, Public Library, Cleveland. 

Members of the committee are Tommie Dora Bar- 
ker, L. Elsa Loeber, Nell A. Unger, Charles E. Rush, 
and Malcolm G. Wyer, chairman. 

Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who has 
served as vice president during the past year, 
will succeed to the presidency of the A.L.A. for 
1939-40 during the San Francisco conference. 

Conference Program Notes 

Among speakers announced for sessions of 
the various groups meeting during the San 
Francisco conference, June 18-24, are : 

Agricultural Libraries Section; Sydney B. Mitchell, 
University of California School of Librarianship, on 
gardening literature; Ralph R. Shaw, Gary Public 
Library, on “Reference and Research Work in Engi- 
neering Libraries.” 

Art Reference Round Table: Rene d’Harnoncourt 
and Millard Sheets, California artists. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: 
Robert M. Lester, secretary, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

Round Table on Work with the Blind: Kate Foley, 
California State Library. 

Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America; Herbert L Priestley, Professor of Mexican 
History at the University of California and Librarian 
of the Bancroft Library. 

Professional Training Section: Gretcheu Knieff, 
Kern County Free Library, California. 

Section for Library Work with Children: Thomas 
llandforth, author and illustrator of Mei-Li. 

University Library Extension Service: Herbert H. 
Scott, extension director of the University of Okla- 
homa, and Glenn Jones, extension director of the 
State College of Washington. 

Joint meeting of School Libraries Section, Section 
for Library Work with Children and Young People, 
and Young People’s Reading Round Table: Rachel 
Field, author. 

Reorganization 

A tentative report of the Third Activities 
Committee is scheduled for the first session of 
the Council at San Francisco on June 19. 

A subcommittee has been appointed to con- 
sider resolutions presented to Council by the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. 



THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

By Mae Graham 


[This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
to Mae Graham, Department of Library Science, ( <>!- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1 


TT is often difficult for the librarian to find 
something- new for an assembly program. 
The playlet given below was written by Mrs. 
Roberta M. Ryan, Librarian of the Hardin Jun- 
ior College, Wichita Falls, Texas. Mrs. Ryan’s 
library club gave it before an assembly of the 
junior college. 


SNOW WHITE OR THE MODERN 
SCHOOL GIRL 


With apologies to Walt Disney 
(Time: 10 minutes) 
Characters : 

Snow White or the Modern School Gill 
Prince Charming or Kducatinn 
Witch or Flunking Grades 


10 Dwarfs or 10 Main Divisions of the Dowry 
Decimal System (Dwarf caps of brown mu.shii 
and cotton beards may be used effectively! 
Dopey 
Snoezy 
Doc 

Grumpy 

Bashful 

Sleepy 

Ilappy 


(Later additions to Dwarf family) 
Silly 
Cutie 
Funny 


Setting : 

A School Campus (An old well loft fnmt and 
campus bench right center.) 

Curtain opens with Snow White pacing Hour. (Hunk 
under arm and mouth full of gum.) 


Snow White— I am little Snow Win to, the 
modern school girl. (Stops walking, takes 
gum out of mouth, whirls it on finger, and 
looks thoughtfully at it, pops it hack in 
mouth.) I have searched the world over 
for an education. On campus, off campus, 
radios, movies, dances, weiner roasts, fout- 
^mes— (despairingly) — everywhere. 
( Sings Someday My Sense HSU Come. 1 ) 


• Someday My Prince Will Come .should bo 
phrased something like this: Someday Mv Sense wi 
CPme, Someday Dll have a Brain, etc 


Education, oh. education, where art thou? 
(Plaintively.) 

Voice in Will ( Kducatinn)— Here I am, 
Snow While. 

Snow Winn: Something tells me I hear a 
voice in that old well- (Bright idea)— Ah! 
maybe it’s a wishing well! If wishes were 
horses, this hep. gar would he a whole cav- 
alry. I’ll ju-t try it oui and see. I never 
once thnugnt oi ‘finding Education in a well. 
(Sings 77.v l Tishina MV//. 3 At end of 
song >he peers into well, lets bucket drop 
into well, ami runs hack-stage. As bucket 
drojK, up p<.ps Education tied to other end 

of n Ipe. I 

Khiva nn.N ( Pacing front of si age.) --Say, it's 
swell to get on I oi that old well. I’ve been 
in captivity ever --iuee the modern girl 
began seeking me. That old witch, Flunk- 
ing ( irades, put me in here. Boy, will I be 
on the lookout for her from now on? You 
know I think Pm going t<> like these mod- 
ern girls. Say, was her voice swell — I’ll 
need more uuk for mv ears than did all the 

mariners of Lb, -c--, when they heard the 

siren A mu dc. Pm going to lind her right 
now. (Begun climbing out of well.) 

Snow Win if (Shovlv and cautiously approach- 
ing.) And who aie utu: 

Emv.vnox Aw, d.Mn't mu know me? We’re 
been Irving to and raeh other ever since 
the war. 

S\ow \\ uni- Which war? Oh, here come 
tho.se horrible lu dwarfs that Pm supposed 
to rompier. ( 1(1 dwarfs enter in line from 
left rear entrance singing Ueujh Ho. 
1 Evan's enter in a bent po-ilion, with bal- 
loon on haek, e;u ii balloon, having a number 
ot the Dewey 1 kvi iog painted on it, and 
Dwarfs do not -gr. lighten up until later 
when Snow White punctures each balloon.) 
They (Pointing toward the marching 
Dwarfs) have kept me from finding you 
all this time. They -ay Pvc got to learn 
(him and all they repre-eut before I can 
have Education, mb, dear! 1 shall never 
have pi|| Mow. 

(Dwart\ have trooped in and are milling 
around well enclosing Education, who 
makes futile atP.n-.pL to <-eape. ) 

‘The words Hi’ 'i he Hdokino Welt should bn appro- 
priately jtaraplirasrd as Somedav Mv Prince Ww 

<* ome. 
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Education (Perched on edge of well.) — Snow 
White, how can I ever get over there where 
you are? I’d as soon be down in the wish- 
ing well as to be guarded like this by the 
Dewey Decimal System. I know them 
from the Zero’s to the 900’s, and I don’t 
care for this kind of chaperoning — if you 
know what I mean. 

Snow White — Yes, I think I know what you 
mean, all right. Neither do I, but what are 
we going to do about it? Here, I’ve been 
searching for Education for all these years, 
and now just as I find you, these miserable 
old Dewey Divisions have to poke their 
noses in where they aren’t wanted. And be- 
sides, here comes that old Witch, Flunking 
Grades. (Sound effect) Now I know I’m 
sunk. (Witch, Flunking Grades, enters and 
goes over towards Snow White and fright- 
ens her.) 

(Dwarfs have stopped running and skipping 
but have Education securely protected from 
Snow White. All this time Education and 
Snow White have been making futile efforts 
to reach each other thru the wall of dwarfs. 
As the Witch entered, the Dwarfs start 
marching with renewed zeal, and determi- 
nation to keep the two apart. Witch joins 
Dwarfs.) 

Snow White (Pathetic voice) — Prince Charm- 
ing, what am I to do? We can’t go on like 
this. After all I’ve got to finish school so 
I can be prepared to meet the “cold cruel 
world.” (Said in desperate voice.) And I 
can’t finish school till I get Education, and 
I can’t get Education like this. (Dwarfs 
and Witch moving slowly between the two.) 

Education (Snaps fingers) — You know Snow 
White, I think you’ve got something there. 
Have you ever thought about studying a 
little? 

Snow White (Thought fully) —No, I never 
did. (Witch looks worried.) 

Education— I’ve got it. Snow White, suppose 
you begin studying right now, and learn all 
those Dewey Decimal Divisions. (Dwarfs 
still in bended position, march from around 
well and form circle around Snow White, 
who is near bench.) 

Snow White — Okay, I’ll start right now. 
(Drops down on campus bench, opens book 
and studies diligently. Dwarfs march 
around Snow White, sing Whistle While 
You Work as old Witch sneaks off stage, 
defeated.) 

Education — Atta girl, Snow White, I knew 
you could do it. Now, you can find me. 

Snow White — (Jumps up on bench and throws 
book down.) Oh boy, now I’m educated! 
I know all those old divisions, and every 


thing about them. Bet I could show the 
librarian how to find material now. Say, 
since I’ve mastered these Dwarfs, I’ll make 
short order of them. (Dwarfs still march- 
ing around Snow White in bent position, 
sing Heigh Ho, she punctures each balloon 
with a pin and as each balloon is punctured, 
making a loud noise, the Dwarf straightens 
up. The Dwarfs march in line, still singing 
Heigh Ho, and stand across the back of 
stage. Education rushes to Snow White, 
helps her down; they lock arms and start 
walking off stage smiling at each other.) 
There, at last I’ve found you. Oh, boy was 
that a job, but it’s worth it. 

Education — You need never be afraid of the 
“cold cruel world” any more, little Snow 
White. You’ve got Education! 

Snow White — Wait a minute. (Runs across 
stage and throws gum in well, comes back, 
catches Education’s hand.) Now! (They 
walk off right stage smiling at each other.) 
Dwarfs (standing erect), march off stage 
at left rear, singing Heigh Ho with much 
gusto. 

Gift Books for Boys and Gills 

Books zve zvould like for Christmas is an un- 
usual and interesting annotated book list pre- 
pared by the boys and girls of the Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, New York. 

Eleanor B. Mason, the librarian writes: 

“We thought that it would be helpful to the par- 
ents to have a Christmas buying list, with the chil- 
dren’s own comments. So, about a month before 
Book Week, we divided the library’s new books ac- 
cording to grade level, and sent them to the appro- 
priate rooms. Any child might write a review of a 
book in which he was interested. He was pleased to 
do this because it meant that he could be the first to 
read the new book. 

The children were such enthusiastic reviewers that 
most of their write-ups were too long, and had to be 
cut down. In doing this editing great care was taken 
not to change the original wording. (The original 
spelling, howevex-, was emended.) The office secretary 
typed and mimeographed the list. She also chose the 
shade of green for the cover, and her architect father 
lettered it. After the booklet was assembled one copy 
went to each family having children in the school. 
The list was received with interest by the parents. 
We are now making a survey to see how many of 
these books actually materialized into Christmas pres- 
ents. 

The completed booklet was the result of the labors 
of the children of Grades 3-9, their teachers, the li- 
brarian of the school, and the office secretary.” 

Miss Mason has extra copies which she will 
be glad to send to anyone requesting them. Send 
requests to Eleanor B. Mason, Librarian, Edge- 
mont School, Seely Place, Scarsdale, New York, 
and enclose six cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 
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A LTHO the young librarian today is 
better prepared than ever before t<> 
handle his job, as the result largely ol 
the notable development and standard- 
ization of our graduate library schools, 
the question, of whether education lor 
librarianshij) ought not to be organized 
on the under-graduate level is still an 
open and lively subject for debate. In 
fact, as the two letters in our corres- 
pondence columns and the article by Mr. 
Orman in this issue indicate, the dis- 
cussion appears to have reached a critical 
phase and stands as one of the major 
issues before the profession. We invite 
further comment on the subject of train- 
ing for librarianship. 

K3 it- 

The city could save money by spending 
enough on new library facilities to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and crime, former Ked- 
eral Judge Edwin L. ( Jarvin declared in his 
annual report as President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library to 
Mayor Fiorello II. La Guardia and the Board 
of Estimate. 

Appealing for funds which would raise 
Brooklyn from its position “at the foot of all 
large city public, libraries” in per capita appro- 
priations, Judge Garvin wrote: 

“I, am eonvineol that a much more liberal linam-ial 
policy towards this library would result in a monetary 
saving by the city, for this reason; if adequate 
branches could be maintained in every section of our 
borough, and if each could provide a children’s de- 
partment, their influence in reducing juvenile dcliu 
quency and crime and in building the right sort of 
citizenship for tomorrow would produce a positive 
credit on the City’s ledger.” 

PS PS PS 

J he American Library, Milestones and 
Signposts,” a chronology of library history 
from 1638, when John Harvard left his hooks 
to the college thereafter named for him, to 
19o7, has been published by the Newark Pub- 


lic. Library in pamphlet form, hirst prepared 
by member- id' the Library staff as a feature 
of the Mnevican .Library Exhibit shown in 
New at k in the summer of l'U7 on the occasion 
of the American Lihran- Association Confer- 
ence in New York, the chronology later ap- 
peand in PUN in 77m Library, bulletin of the 
Newark Public Library, now out of print. 

The present reprint in pamphlet form was 
made to meel a large demand from other li- 
braries for ct ‘pie- of the ehrmiology. Cost of 
printing will he mu-red hy a charge of 25 
cents per ropy. 

1 he pamphlet . 8 , by .• undies and contain- 
ing it) pages, replete with important steps in 
the development of tile Anieriean free public 
library system. Among the earlier nutations 
tire tho-e concerning the omudiug, in Peter- 
borough, New 1 lump-line, of the first library 
Mtppoi ted by pubhe fund-, in 1883, 1(> years 
hetore New I lamp-hire pas-ed it- library law; 
incorporation .0 the A-tor Library in New 
York in 1SIW with \\ a-limu t. <tt 1 rviug as first 
pre-idi nt and Jo-tph l ueen Gogswell tirst li- 
brarian ; the world's hr-! convention of libra- 
rians in 1888 in New York, with 82 delegates, 
all men; founding of the \merieau Library 
Association in lK7o, with an attendance of 90 
uieti and 18 women; the -tart of the first 
library selim. 1 in any country, at t olmnhia Col- 
lege in 1887; and the beginning of Andrew 
GaruegieN libr.uv ebt- in 18'df 


One of the exhibits at t!;e World’s Lair will 
be that of the Mtmieipal Keterence Library, in 
the ('ity Exhibit Building. The main part of 
tin* exhibit is a photomura! explaining the 
siphoning into the library of printed material 
and its use by city tdtieia!-. and citizens, Among 
the books on display will be A r.v ) ork Ad- 
raiuiiuy, the citv'x be-t selling; publication, 
edited by Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the 
Municipal Refereuee Library. 

Incidentally, librarians visiting the Worlds 
Pair are cordially invited to vi-it the ol tires ot 
The 11. \\ . \\ ib,» m t 8 uupany. 


Blaus for a ” Bre-idenL- Special” trainee 
transport the librarians of the East to Sat 
Eraneiseo for the American Library Associa- 
lion’s 61s{ annual conference, June 18-24, wen 
dismissed at the recent animal meeting of tn< 
Staff Association of the Brooklyn Public Li 
brury. Representatives of various railroad 
spoke and motion pictures of the propose* 




Four 
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THE WAYSTDE, CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Martha E. Bonham 


authors have lived in this house: Bronson Alcott; his daughter, Louisa May 
; Nnl haniel Hawthorne; and Mrs. Daniel Lothrop (Margaret Sidney), author of 
the Five Little Peppers series. 


itinerary were shown. The plan proposed by 
a committee under Irene Smith, President of 
the Stall Association, is for library delegates 
from all parts of the East, South, and Middle 
West to converge on St. Louis, there to join 
the “President’s Special” from New York. 
(The President, of course, is Dr. Milton 
James Ferguson, Brooklyn’s Chief Librarian, 
who will preside at San Francisco.) More 
than fifty Brooklyn librarians have indicated 
their intention of going to the conference. 
Special rates offered because of the World’s 
hairs at either end of the trip are expected to 
attract a large muni tor of delegates. 


Jeilerson Junior High School, Meriden, 
C onn., has a thriving library club. At a recent 
meeting of the club Charles W. Morris, 
founder of the British School Library Asso- 
ciation and an editor of the School Librarian, 
spoke on the differences between Knglish and 
American schools. 

Hie English altitude towards education is 
less experimental, said Mr. Morris, who is an 
exchange teacher at Hartford High School. 
England has not developed her school libraries 
to the extent that we have, hill in the last live 
years great progress has been made. No new 


schools are being built without libraries and 
full-time librarians. 

The author of the article in this issue on 
the picture collection index, Otto Bettmann, 
Ph. D., librarian, historian and graphic arts 
expert, left his native Germany in 1935 to 
establish the Bettmann Archive in New York 
City. The Archive, containing some 15,000 
photo reproductions of art works, furnishes 
book publishers with all types of historic il- 
lustrations, advertisers with unusual campaigns, 
and general magazines, trade journals, and 
house organs with varied picture-features and 
technical material. Dr. Bettmann writes for 
a good many magazines and lectures on the 
history of fashion at the MacDowell School. 
He has also addressed various meetings of 
the Special Libraries Association on “Pictorial 
Research.” 

m & yg 

“How Can We Make Democracy Work?” 
is the question to be discussed at the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
College, Mass., July 8-22. Here teachers and 
librarians can exchange views with business 
men, factory workers, and farmers. 

“The best answer we can make to the grow- 
ing power and aggressiveness of European 
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dictators is to achieve a successfully working 
economic and political democracy in the United 
States/’ Dr. John Stewart Burgess declares 
in announcing the Institute’s plans. 

Dr. Burgess will serve as chairman of the 
conference leaders. Able experts in economics 
and politics from a number of colleges will 
lecture on vital current issues and lead the 
members to discuss them in small groups re- 
cruited to represent a cross-section of society. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dorothy P. 
Hill, Director, Summer Institute at Wellesley, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. V. 

n % % 

A study of children’s reactions to illustra- 
tions has been undertaken by the Association 
for Arts in Childhood. After several months 
of preliminary experimentation, the Associa- 
tion now invites the cooperation of others in- 
terested in this problem. 

A bulletin has been prepared defining the 
objectives of the study and outlining proced- 
ure. The primary objective is to determine the 
qualities in illustrations that appeal to chil- 
dren. The basic principle of procedure is to 
get a direct reaction in an informal situation 
and record it accurately and without interpre- 
tation. Techniques arc described that will 
carry out this principle. Samples of comments 
by children are given and a form of report. 

The bulletin also offers a list of 71 out- 
standing illustrators for children with typical 
books by each and a selective bibliography of 
books and articles dealing with the subject of 
illustrations for children. The Association 
hopes that many children’s librarians and others 
actively interested in children’s books will par- 
ticipate in this study and contribute data. Those 
desiring to do so are requested to send ten 
cents for the bulletin to The Association for 
Arts in Childhood, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

$.$ $£J 

Patrons of the New York Public Library 
were invited last month to fill out a form anil 
mail it to Mayor LaGuardia, urging the Board 
of Estimate to grant in full the library’s 
budget request for $500,000 for books. Gretchen 
J. Garrison, in charge of publicity, reports an 
encouraging public response to the invitation. 

st? 5“ m 

The Metropolitan Library Council with head- 
quarters in New York City has been recently 
formed to bring together those who use and 
those who work in libraries in order to 
strengthen and extend library facilities to all 
the people and to make the library an active 
force in our democracy. A series of monthly 
forums will be held on topics such as, The 
Library and Social Thinking; The Library 


in a Democracy; The Author in a Char* 
\\ orld, etc. 6 

The officers of the Council are William] 
Brewer, jr., Librarian of Stuyvesant Hi 
School, Chairman; S. Richard Giovine of \ 
New York Herald Tribune, Secretary; EH Z 
beth French of Abraham Lincoln High Schoo 
Ole Groos of the New School for Social R 
search; Margaret Kenny of Hunter Colls® 
and Kathleen Leighton Foley, Romana Javit 
and A dele C. Martin of the New York PuN 
Library. 

The first forum will he held on Friday ev< 
iiing, April 21, at 8.15 i\ M., in the auditorial 
ol the New School for Social Research t 
West 12th Street, on the topic, The Librar 
in a Democracy, speakers to he announced at 
latcu- date. At each forum an admission fe 
ot 50 cents will he charged to < let ray expense 1 

Anyone desiring turther information, q 
wishing to he placed on the mailing list ma 
write to the chairman or secretary, care o 
the Metropolitan Library Council, 243 Eas 
d'Mh St., New York City. 


A brief presented he lore the Senate Appro 
print inns Committer by the United Federa 
Workers u} America, affiliated with the Con 
gress ui Industrial ( )rganizations, commend; 
the House tor appropriating money for salary 
increases at the Library ot t t ingress but urge; 
tlie appointment of “a full-time Classifier tc 
reclassify positions." 

"The present stall is an excellent one,” reads 
the brief. "However, it is not possible tc 
keep competent employees if they are under- 
paid and mis-ckissified.” 

i here are nearly 101)0 employees in the vari- 
ous divisions of the Library of Congress. It 
is estimated that re classification would take an 
expert more than a year. 


File Monme Book Rochester, N. Y, 
has published -a lb page pamphlet, by C. Lem* 
me!, entitled "How Fame and Fortune Came 
to People from Reading Books." It contains 
brief biographical notes on famous scientists 
and inventors. 

We have received a suggestion for a “Pass 
Along Library" for current periodicals. The 
object is to induce patrons of the library to 
turn in their personal copies of current periodi- 
cals as soon as they have been read, so that 
the library can make them available for bor- 
rowing by the public. If it should not be pos- 
sible to charge these magazines in the same 
way that hooks are charged, separate slips 
might be signed by the borrower or some other 
simple method could be worked out. 
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We are interested in having your comments 
on this suggestion. Are there any librarians 

ho have tried out this or some similar plan? 

w 

Teachers and librarians have been expressing 
their approval of By Way of Introduction , a 
new book list for young people prepared by 
a joint committee of the A.L.A. and N.E.A. 
This attractive A.L.A. publication is intended 
to be used by the young people themselves. 

yg 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held at The General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, May 15-17. Members of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education will 
be guests of the American Association. 
fi % 

Inspired perhaps by the re-appearance of 
Poe’s Southern Literary Messenger, a project 
is under way to revive Walt Whitman’s 
famous Brooklyn Freeman. Unfortunately, it 
has been impossible for the intending pub- 
lishers to locate a single copy of this paper. 
If any reader of this note knows of the 
existence of any such copy, word to this 
effect will be greatly appreciated by Roscoe 
Brumbaugh, 197 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARNING TO COOPERATE 

Rural America Reads, by Marion Humble. 
ix,101p. American Association for Adult 
Education. N. Y. ’38. 

There is just one word of adverse criticism 
to be said of this little book, so let’s say -it 
first and have it over with. By picking out 
the high spots here and there across the coun- 
try, the author may have unintentionally created 
the impression of a United States teeming with 
activity, educational opportunities open to all, 
books free for the asking everywhere. Miss 
Humble is a good reporter. The reviewer, 
writing from Wisconsin, can say heartily that 
the Wisconsin instances are reported fairly 
as well as vividly. The Shawano county 
project, which started on a shoe string and has 
built up to something that stands on a firm 
basis of public support, is all that she says it 
is. The Waupun discussion group, which has 
just celebrated its fourth anniversary with a 
banquet and is still going strong, is as inter- 
esting and exciting as she makes it seem. This 
being true, the reviewer thinks it safe to as- 
sume that the interesting and exciting activi- 
ties described for other states have been re- 
ported with equal fairness. But alas, we who 
are close to the scene will know that these 
are instances only, that there are vast areas 
of blankness to he filled in, and of inertia to 
be overcome. 


This is by way of warning only. If the little 
book does the work it should, it will prove a 
stimulus to further activity, not so much in 
the way of patterns to follow as in inspira- 
tion. For in its modest way, this book offers 
new testimony to the infinite and picturesque 
variety of these United States: deposit libra- 
ries of Spanish books for the Spanish speaking 
residents of California; the library car stop- 
ping at a station in the high Sierras to leave 
books for the forest rangers; a library patron 
strolling into a tri-parish library in Louisiana, 
double barrelled shot gun in the crook of his 
elbow, brought along just in case a rabbit or 
a squirrel crossed his path; a Swedish farm 
wife in Minnesota holding up the book truck 
to talk cooperation ; pack-saddle librarians 
making their way into the mountain districts 
of Kentucky. Standardization ! Regimenta- 
tion! Not so you’d notice it. 

It is this variability and adaptability that 
has made possible intelligent use of W.P.A. 
and N.Y.A. 

“The Secretary of the Library Commission states 
that library service to thousands of persons in rural 
communities of New Jersey is absolutely dependent on 
the employment of W.P.A. workers. Twenty-one 
emergency libraries have been opened in communities 
that suffered so greatly from unemployment that they 
could not have supported any library service at all 
without this assistance.” 

In New York state N.Y.A. young people 
have been employed as messengers to call on 
rural patrons, collect requests and deliver books. 

The Shawano county project began when an 
E.R.A. director asked the librarian if she could 
find work for sixteen women. She happened 
to be a librarian with imagination* 

One of the outstanding points about this 
book, from the standpoint of the librarian, is 
that it isn’t primarily about library service. 
It’s about radio, and community forums; about 
university extension and 4-H clubs, and Home 
demonstration centers; about child health clin- 
ics and the Farm bureau and the Grange, and 
all the dozen and one agencies by means of 
which knowledge is disseminated. In all this 
the public library has a part. That is the 
one most striking point brought out in this 
work. The public library no longer stands 
alone, as it did in the days of Carnegie bene- 
factions. It has rivals — or supporters, as the 
case may be. The time may have come when 
the library will have to- cooperate to survive. 
It is encouraging to know that it is learning 
to cooperate. 

Mary K. Reely 
Wisconsin State Library 
Commission 

* Mrs. Charles Veslak, librarian, Shawano Public 
Library, has just received the Youmans award, given 
each year by the Wisconsin Federation of Womens 
Clubs for some outstanding contribution to civic wel- 
fare, 



The Mail Bag 


[Editor’s Note: The correspondence columns ot 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 

Flag Etiquette 

To the Editor: 

Jn your Wilson Bulletin for February FhW 
there is a picture which I’m sure you will yet 
a lot of letters about. It is on page *405 and 
shows the interior of a library in Iowa. 

Will you please have this librarian look up 
her Flay Etiquette? It. shows three things 
that should never he done and surely not 
printed in a picture and put in a magaz.ine 
which has such a larye circulation as the Wil- 
son Bulletin. 

In case you are still wouderiny about the 
subject of this letter, I refer to the use ot the 
flay in the picture. The flay is draped, F 
upside down and lias somethiny restiny on it. 

J do not know that anything could be done 
about it now, but at least you can tell the one 
who was in charge of the display to check up 
on such. 

This is the first letter I have written about 
anything I have seen or read in any magazine, 
but this thing “hit me in the eye.” I like the 
Wilson Bulletin and have, had good use of it, 
in my branches, as well as in the schools. 

Emily Spknckr, Librarian 
Sabine Parish Library 
Many, J.ouisiana 

Training for Librarianship 

To the Editor: 

As an indication of the opinion of school 
administrators on the problem raised by Miss 
Collom’s letter, which was published in your 
February issue under the heading “Master's 
Degree for Librarians,” the following report 
may be of interest. 

During the year 1P37-38 a committee of which 
the undersigned was chairman made a study of 
the “Responsibility of the 'Teachers Colleges 
in the Preparation of Personnel for Library 
Service in the Public Schools.” (This com- 
mittee represented the sub-section for Libraries 
of Teacher-training Institutions of the Asso- 
ciation ot College and Reference Libraries to 
use the new name.) 

One of the things which our committee un- 
dertook to do was to solicit the opinion of 
school superintendents on a number of points. 
Each member of the committee sent a question- 
naire to a group of school superintendents in 
the area served by his institution. Since the 
membership of our committee was drawn from 


seven states - Illinois. Indiana, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, < Mho and Pennsylvania— the 
returns gave a sampling of the opinion ot 
school superintendents in those seven states 

The number of questionnaires sent out was 
not large an average of about 30 in each ot 
the seven states. The- number of replies re- 
ceived from all the Mate' w;is 143. 

We called the attention of I he school super- 
intendents to the fact that the usual lihran 
course in a graduate library school involves 
one year of study beyond the bachelor's degree 
but does jmt result in a master’s degree. 

In the light of this situation we asked two 
questions. 

1. ( '.in yen ]>:< y yun !Mu .<; i.m mere than you p;e 

.1 tc.iriif! vi tin it.* u<a •!“!»,* v; r.ulnat c work tn 
inrnpriisatr t* is tie- wai uf training- 



It" lint, iln vim thtt'k rln-ie i •> m-nl for [iroh.v 
sinna! I iln aw tiainn 1 .; mi the umler graduate 
level ; 

K-J'ltfs; lV.f 

A e 

While this sampling was not extensive it 
seems to indicate a preponderant opinion among 
school superintendents in favor of a program 
of training for library service in the public 
schools on the undergraduate level. 

( H Mv'i i s Y. P\kk, Librarian 
( 'e;:tr,:l sVmV / \\ielters Colleijc 
Mt. Plenum!, Miehiaan 

To the Editor: 

Miss { ’oil on; F letter concerning a Master’s 
degree for librarians F thought provoking. Per- 
sonally I agree with her. I aFo agree that 
too many courses arc required which arc, in 
reality, of interest and value only to a lew 
students. 

I submit, therefore, u:v "ideal library school,” 
whose course of studv, culminating in a 
Master's degree, would cover a period ot ten 
months. There would he three sessions of 
three months each, divided by two- weeks’ va- 
cations, I hiring tin- nr-g »e~*!wi, the student 
would have intensive -tudv and practice in the 
fundamentals of cataloging, classification and 
relerence. There would he a course iu the 
“Fundamentals of ! dinar v Service,” with one 
lecture and one discussion period a week, and 
a minimum of out side reading Typing would 
he required of all students unless they could 
pass a moderately difficult test, 

The second session u< add consist of three 
months actual work in some library, during 
which time the student would have the oppor- 
tunity to observe and take pari in the practical 
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side of librarianship. With this background 
the student would return to school for the 
final session. By this time, he should have a 
fairly concrete idea as to what line of work he 
wished to specialize in, and what courses would 
actually be of value to him. Classes during 
this period would be small, and conducted as 
seminars, with opportunity for wide reading 
and discussion. A thesis, if required, would be 
written at this time. 

Mr. Keene}’, in the February Bulletin , says, 

“I submit that, if there is any validity in profes- 
sional training for librarianship, it is to turn out, not 
robots, but men and women with the power to think 
and observe and learn from experience.” 

This would be the goal of my “ideal library 
school.” With all due respect to the sound 
training given by the schools today, I feel that 
a great deal of worthless knowledge, from the 
practical point of view, is crammed into the 
heads of students, much of which they will 
never use. I believe it would be far better to 
allow more time for practical application of 
theory, and for creative thinking and discus- 
sion. Librarians of today should not be merely 
masters of technique — they should be mature 
men and women, with well rounded personali- 
ties. 

An itk a F. Kune 
School of Library Science 
Simmons College, Boston 

Solving the "Unit” Problem 

To the Editor: 

Miss Haagcn sen’s letter on the “unit” prob- 
lem (December 1 ( )38 JCilson Bulletin) raises 
an interesting question. Is it better to break 
up the book collection into small units beyond 
which pupils are not likely to explore, or to 
employ other devices? One device widely ac- 
cepted by librarians is the index. 

Rue’s Subject Index to Readers discloses 
material on some 1000 subjects culled from 285 
readers commonly used in the first three grades. 
Miss Rue is now at work on a subject index 
to reading materials for grades four thru six. 
She has already made an extensive study of 
the units covered in these grades thruout the 
country and with the assistance of a corps of 
advisers is setting up definite policies for her 
future guidance. The completed hook prob- 
ably will not he ready for another year. 

If this series goes on thru the junior high 
school, as it well may, and is kept up to date 
according to the present plan, a definite con- 
tribution toward solving the “unit” problem 
will have been made* without segregating books 
and without the attendant difficulties of which 
Miss Haagensen speaks. 

Everett O. Fontaine 
Chief, Publishing Department 
American Library Association 


Nanette’s Jacket Collection 

To the Editor: 

I would like to reply to the letter “Old 
Dust-jackets” in the March issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin, for I have been collecting them for 
more than a year. I now have 178 jackets, 
mostly non-fiction and all from recent books. 
I have sent reply post-cards to some of the 
authors telling them of my hobby and request- 
ing their autograph on the return card. Most 
of the authors have complied and some have 
added a few words of encouragement. How- 
ever, I only have fifteen of these. 

The information about the books which is 
usually printed on the turn-in adds much to 
the educational value, and the collection, it 
seems to me, is rather worth while. 

Nanette McGirk 
Pupil, Western High School 
l Cashing ton, D.C. 

Postal Rate Questionnaire 

To the Editor: 

The Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., wishes to 
extend its thanks to all those libraries which 
are cooperating so well in answering the 
questionnaire relative to postal savings result- 
ing from the temporarily reduced rate on 
books. It is gratifying to learn of the in- 
tangible as well as the monetary benefits 
which are being felt by libraries generally 
and by small libraries in particular. 

It is earnestly requested that a continued 
effort be made to answer these questionnaires 
fully during the remaining three months so 
that a comprehensive report may be made to 
the President. Statistics will be an important 
factor in arriving at the final decision as 
to whether the rate will be made permanent. 

More returns from libraries in cities of 
100,000 population and over are particularly 
needed as their book purchases in most cases 
are large enough to show substantial savings 
in carriage charges under the new rate. Where 
actual statistics are not available a letter 
addressed to the Library Service Division 
stating your experience with this reduced 
postal rate will be helpful. 

Elizabeth G. Bowerman 
Library Service Division 
Department of the Interior 


P.C.C. PLAN 

Editor’s Note: We regret that limitations of 
space prevent us from printing this month the ex- 
tensive comment that has been received on the 
Permanent Call Card plan proposed by Oscar C. 
Orman in our February issue. We hope to be able 
to publish portions of this correspondence in an early 
issue. — S. J. K. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 

mentioned in this issue 

Berthold. RUSSIAN CORPORATE HEAD- 
INGS. $2. 

Claudia Carlen, Sister M. A GUIDE TO 
THE ENCYCLICALS OF THE RO- 
MAN PONTIFFS FROM LEO XIII 
TO THE PRESENT DAY' (1878-1937) 
.$ 2 . 

Hurley. KEY TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
$2.50. 

PRIZE-WINNING- POSTERS. In sets 
only. 90c per set; Special Combination 
Offer Set No. 1 (published May 193S) 
and Set No. 2. purchased in the same 
order. $1.G5. 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Set of 
12. $1 per set. 

Smith. PUBLIC LIBRARY LIGHTING. 
Vol. II. ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
PART 1 (The Librarian Series of 
Practical Manuals) $1.75. delivered 
from N.Y. 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. $1. 
delivered from N.Y. 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 

As a preliminary selection American historical 
review ; Atlantic monthly ; American review of 
reviews ; Bookman ; Century magazine ; Harpers 
monthly; Living age; Nation; National geo- 
graphic; North American review; Nineteenth 
century ; Outlook ; Popular science monthly ; 
Scientific American ; Scribners magazine ; Yale 
review; Forum have been chosen for indexing. 

Atlantic, Harpers, Century, and Scribners are 
already indexed. 

Price Correction 

Speaking of importations — in last month’s 
Lighthouse in introducing Public Library Light- 
ing, Vol. 2, Artificial Lighting by R. D. Hilton 
Smith we gave the price at what had heretofore 
been standard for books in this series. We find 
however that this is the exception and the price 
is $1.75 delivered from New York. 


Shakespeare Paintings Prove Popular 

The sales figures on the reproductions of 
Edward Wilson’s Shakespeare paintings (an- 
nounced in this department in February) are 
soaring. . . Along with cries for more, come 
letters of unrestrained enthusiasm. We quote : 

“I was delighted with the scenes and intend to 
have them framed in three separate panels for the 
Library. Will you please send two more sets, showed 
them to two of the English teachers and they want 
their own pictures to use in class rooms.” 

... a High School Librarian 

“We want to take this occasion to tell you how 
much we think of the Shakespeare pictures. Faculty 
members and students have been most enthusiastic 
about them, so much so that several orders have been 


sent in from our college book room. We displa ■ 
them on library bulletin boards and library tall - 
where they have been most colorful and the cause f 
much conversation. The instructor in the Shakespe^ 
course recommended them for purchase to her sT 
dents, the art teacher sent her students down to con 
details for their marionette production, and th 
teacher of biology inquired for some nature picture 
animal pictures or the like for her work. There t 
an idea which we hope will prove to be fruitful’' 

. . . a College Librarian 

Thank you for your orders, your kind words 
and your suggestions. As for the latter— while 
we cannot now supply animal pictures, Richard 
Hurley’s Key to the Out-of-Doors contains a 
number of references to such material (adv.). 

The Lighthouse Keeper 


NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 

A S announced in the March Wilson Bulletin 
the new subject headings submitted by co- 
operating libraries to the Committee on 
Subject Headings of the Catalog Section of the 
A.L.A. are sent to each member of the Com- 
mittee and to others who have been selected 
by the Committee. This past month a list of 
IS subjects was submitted under the new plan 
and checked lists have been received from 9 
catalogers representing both public and uni- 
versity libraries. The following 11 subjects re- 
ceived the approval of 5 or more of the mem- 
bers of the Committee and the cooperating 
catalogers. 

Adinole 

Refer from (see also ref.) Petrology; Rocks 

Australian fiction 
Devotional literature 
Ink-stones 

Refer from (see ref.) ink slabs; Inkslabs 
Refer from (see also ref.) Art objects, Chi- 
nese; Seals (Numismatics) — China 

Light — T ransmission 

Refer from (see ref.) Transmission of light 

Marmots 

(Refer from (see. ref.) Bear-mice; Ground- 
hogs; Woodchucks 
Refer from (sec. also ref.) Rodentia 

Milk, Dried 

Refer from (see ref.) Desiccated milk; Milk, 
Desiccated; Milk, Powdered; Milk powder; 
Powdered milk 


New England — Hurricane, 1938 
Sanidinite 

Refer from (see also ref.) Petrology; Rocks 
Soil micro-organisms 

Refer from (see ref.) Soil fungi; soil micro- 
biology; Soil protozoa 

Refer from (see also ref.) Micro-organisms; 
Soil s — 1 >ac ( e r i o I ogy 


Triangle (in religion, art, etc.) 
See also Three (The number) 
Refer from (see also 


efer from (see also ref.) Christian art ana 
symbolism; Symbolism; Three (The number) 


Librarians are again invited to send to the 
Chairman new headings not yet in the L.C. list 
or supplements. The interest in this work is 
growing and the possibilities are large. 

DoKOTitv E. Cook, Chairman 
Committee on Subject Headings 
A.L.A. Catalog Section 
The II. IV. Wilson Company 




How Much Does the Library Serve the School? 

By M. Janet Lockhart * 


T HE nine senior high school libraries in 
Minneapolis conducted a survey over a 
period of one week in an effort to determine 
the service each library gave to the various 
departments in the school. The survey covered 
the following points : 

1. Comparison of library service to pupils including: 

a. Seating capacity in relation to enrollment 

b. Number of books in the library for each de- 
partment 

c. Number of books loaned as classroom libra- 
ries 

d. Hours of library instruction given to the 
pupils by the librarian and by the teacher. 

2. Comparison of pupils using library based on in- 
formation received from questionaires sent to the 
advisories on the Monday after the survey. 

3, Comparison of department use of the library based 
on number of books for the department and the 
circulation during the day and for overnight. 

There was naturally a variance in the re- 
sults. The seating capacity of the libraries 
varies from 2 to 6 per cent of the school en- 
rollment. The size of the collections shows a 
great range depending on the age of the li- 
brary and the size of the school. About 11 
per cent of the book collections, on the aver- 
age, had been loaned out as classroom libra- 
ries. The average for the nine schools showed 
that 53 per cent of the students enrolled used 
the library during the week of the survey. 
The greatest variance in the schools was in 
the circulation of books for home use — from 
4 to 47 per cent with an average of 13 per cent 
for all schools combined. 

There are naturally more books for some 
departments than for others. In this survey 
we combined English and Recreational Read- 
ing, and in each school this is the largest col- 
lection. Moreover, the percentage of books 
used was the highest here : for all the schools 
31 per cent of the students in this department 
used library material within this class. Social 
Studies followed; then Commercial (this divi- 
sion was far from uniform thruout the city) ; 
Science; Music and Art combined; and then 
the other subjects. 

The survey was really an attempt to deter- 
mine the service the school library gives to the 
school by departments rather than to the 
school as a whole. By taking the survey thru- 
out the system the same week a comparative 
as well as a unified result could be reached. 
It was not a rush week — in fact probably one 
slower than usual, for the first week of the six 
weeks period is usually spent doing regular 
textbook work and in introducing new work. 

School Minne- 


(The school year is divided into six six-weeks 
periods instead of nine four-weeks periods.) 

One feature that is not really fully included 
in these figures is the classroom libraries. In 
many classes sets of books are held for a day, 
a week, or longer. In some cases these are 
used by several pupils a day. Also at present 
some of the English classes are conducting an 
experiment whereby many books are kept in 
the classroom and the student may read ex- 
tensively. These books are new and carefully 
selected. Naturally these students will read 
these in preference to coming to the library 
for books. In the course of time this should 
stimulate more reading, but at present the ex- 
periment is too new to show this. 

Departmental Use 

A survey of this kind does show up the li- 
brary’s book collection and its relationship to 
the enrollment in the department. There are 
departments that seldom use the library. The 
problem for the librarian will be to decide 
why. Does not the book collection encourage 
this, or isn’t the subject adapted to library 
work? Mathematics is an example. In the 
nine schools 7,354 students are taking mathe- 
matics, but there are only 537 books in the 
libraries for them. The circulation records 
show that only a few pupils use these books. 
The same is true of Commercial, Art and 
Music, and Physical Education classes. The 
latter’s use of the library is increasing with 
certain changes that have been made in the 
curriculum. 

Periodicals were not divided according to 
subject divisions. Consequently, students may 
have been using magazines for English, Sci- 
ence, or Social Studies, but our records showed 
this merely as “use of periodicals.” In this 
division the variance was great. In one school 
the percentage of pupils using periodicals was 
4, while in another it was 74 because of a 
special magazine assignment. The average per- 
centage was 17. 

The librarians found while taking this sur- 
vey certain weak points in their collections. 
One librarian in her reaction to the survey 
speaks of the lack of books in natural science, 
another of periodicals that are indexed in the 
Readers' Guide. 

This survey was also a means of giving pub- 
licity to the library, for curiosity was aroused 
among both the faculty and the students as to 
the why and wherefore of the questions. 



Unusual Manuscripts 

Requested for publication by New 
York book publishers. National 
selling facilities. Mail manuscripts 
for free editorial report to 

PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 

67 West 44th St. New York City 


SUPPLYING 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

IS OUR SPECIALTY 

Your Want Li«t will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotation* are 
within the original Published Frioe. Prompt and 
dependable service. 

THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Station O - Box 22 New York City 


REFLEXES 

By EMILY WHITE SANDFORD 

A t carter story of Martha Lane anti Cyrus Lint™ „ 
l»i per man. A story of this country and Eurn™ 

White Sanford is a, cosmopolite. She writes the hr,!® 111 
of her world. h uie lan ^v 

From your bookstore $ 2 , 5J 

THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOU SE, Boston 

LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 

Enroll with us. We 
have some good 
positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut J) e p^ q 


LIBRARIANS 

SUPPLIED 

Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 

For Schools and Self Instruction. 

Wall Charts for Object Lessons 

Send for Catalogue 


DD NUMBER* 

VOLUMES AND SETS* 

Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


M. D. BERLITZ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 950 University Avenue New York City 


Davis’ Anthology of Newspaper Verse 

Published Annually Since 1919. A Standard Reference Work on Newspaper Verse. 


The Anthology for 1938 
just off the press. 
Price $2.50 


National in scone: Every section of the country is represented. Frequently 
quoted as an authoritative work on sljle. Poems are chosen for their time- 
liness, and poetic value. Many libraries have complete sets, and standing 
orders for the annual volumes. A limited number of issues of former years 
available. 

ATHIE SALE DAVIS 141 N. E. Park Place Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICAN JEWRY 

VOLUME 3, 1938-1939 
Edited by JOHN SIMONS 

Volume 3, completely revised and rewritten, contains 
10,140 listings with 5,000 entirely new biographies. An 
indispensable record for the Library of the contributions 
of American Jewry to the cultural, economic ami in- 
dustrial life of the country. 

“There is no more dignified, reliable and readable 
'Who's Who’ published. Public libraries will find it a 
welcome addition to the reference collection.” 

Louis Shores. Director 
Peabody Library School 

1174 p. ill. buckram $9.35 

National News Association, Inc. 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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AR/ES 
THROUGHOU 
THE WORLD 
SINCE /90Z 


COLLEGE 

BOOK 

COMPANY 

^COLUMBUS, 

.OHIO 


rHAYE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY?: 

The new edition of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 

is now ready 

Also our catalog of JUVENILES OF PROMISE (1939) 

AND WE CAN GUARANTEE 

because of our large and complete stock — the immediate shipment of any book 
listed in our Library Buckram Binding, 

THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

TRANSPORTATION PAID - ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES - ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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Elizabeth Page 


E LIZABETH PAGE was born at a sum- 
mer cottage on Lake Bomoseen, Vt, in 
August 1889, the daughter of Alfred Rider 
Page, a New York lawyer who became a 
State Senator in 1904 and was elected Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York State in 
1910, and Elizabeth Merwin (Roe) Page, 
niece of E. P. Roe, the popular moralist- 
novelist of the ’seventies and ’eighties. 

During her early years she had the good 
fortune to make occasional trips with her 
mother into what was then Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, where several more distant members of 
the family were missionaries to the Indians 
and where she herself acquired not only a 
real knowledge of, but a respect for, red men, 
wild horses, etc. When she was eleven her 
grandmother gave her a package of letters 
written by her great-uncle Henry during his 
trek across the Plains in ’49, to her great- 
aunt Mary. She read them with such ardent 
pleasure that she immediately felt obliged to 
freeze this account into some kind of book. 
At her mother’s suggestion she began to pre- 
pare herself for the task by a careful reading 
of Bret Harte, Francis Parkman, etc. — all 
of which provided her with a kind of trail- 
maker’s primer for her own literary grubbing 
later on. 

In public school and then at the New York 
Collegiate Institute she fitted herself for 
Vassar, from which she was graduated in 
1912. From Columbia she received an M. A. 
(1914) in history, and not long afterwards 
accepted an offer at Walnut Hill School in 
Natick, Mass. She acquired a real fondness 
for pedagogy and hoped that she might some 
day occupy a much coveted college chair. But 
when America entered the World War, she 
volunteered for service, tended a counter in 
a Y. M. C. A. hut at Camp Upton, made Red 
Cross surgical dressings, and then put in al- 
most a year in a “Y” canteen at an embark- 
ment near Bordeaux. After the Armistice she 
found herself far too restless to go back to 
classroom routine and after a year’s training- 
in the Red Cross Home Service, she became 
identified with Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s colony 
at White Bay, Newfoundland. Miss Page 
taught school, provided special consideration 
for undernourished children and their mothers, 
and in a frail boat braved the wind, the fog’ 
and the choppy waters of the rocky coast to 
distribute handicraft materials among the 
fishermen’s wives and families. During the 
winters (1921-25) she returned to the States 
and by organizing a market for the crude but 
handsome art work of the islanders she great- 
ly strengthened the support of Grenfell Mis- 
sion. 

By 1925 the White Bay community was fi- 
nancially on its own feet: the Labrador ex- 
pedition was next in line. But ill health pre- 
vented her from joining it. Two years later 



ELIZABETH PAGE 


she went to Wyoming and became an assistant 
in a doctor’s office. From one of the patients 
she got the broken outline of Wild Horses 
and Gold: Prom Wyoming to the Yukon, the 
account of a rancher who, hearing that horses 
arc selling on the Klondike at $400 a head, sets ^ 
out with a small party to drive a herd of wild 
range horses overland. The book appeared 
two years afer Wagons West. (1930), the nar- 
rative that had taken shape from the old 
packet of letters put in her possession thirty 
years earlier. 

After the death of her father in 1931, Miss 
Pagp returned to New York to care for her 
invalid mother; in the year following they 
established their home in California. 

Miss Page has now broken with simple 
chronicle and has plunged into the novel 
( The Tree of Liberty, 1939), equipping her- 
self with five years of diligent research “to 
make vivid the processes by which modern 
America has developed out of the colonial 
conditions of the eighteenth century.” Her ; 
ambitious 1000-page book has been condemned 
by some for being over-novelized history on 
the one hand or for being over-documented 
fiction on the other. But almost all her critics 
(with and without misgivings) admire the 
spirit of her narrative and see “best-seller” 
in the handwriting on the wall. v 



READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


The Readers’ Choice of* Best Books is a selected list of the more popular 
books likely to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s 
Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recognized authorities and 
readers’ advisors. 

All books in the Readers’ Choice of Best Books are included in the longer 
list of titles (immediately following this section) for which sets of printed 
catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company. 

The Readers Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 
sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 
date of the order to the close of the Season with the June issue, the prices are: — 100 
copies $1. per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 
month; sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York City. 


FICTION 

Binns, Archie, 1899- 
The land is bright. Scribner 1939 $2.50 
The trek over the Oregon trail in the 
1850’s, the theme of this novel, is woven 
into a story through the romance of a girl 
from Iowa and a boy from Kentucky 
The author ’possesses to a striking 
degree the dramatist’s gift of persuading his 
readers to identify themselves closely with 
the characters. He writes always of simple 
people in the grip of fundamental emo- 
tion, and he makes it seem enormously 
important that they should not fail of their 
desires.” Sat. rev. of lit. 

Buck, Mrs Pearl (Sydenstricker) 1892- 

The patriot. Day 1939 $2.50 

Portrays twelve portentous years of 
modem China in the story of a young 
Chinese, influenced by the revolutionary 
spirit that sweeps his country. He is sent 
to Japan for safety, marries a Japanese girl 
and only returns when war comes to his 
own country 

Farson, Negley, 1890- 
Story of a lake. Harcourt 1939 $2.50 
"The life and character of a special cor- 
respondent, as conditioned by his occupa- 
tion, are the subject-matter of [this book] 
which begins and ends on the shores of a 
lake on Vancouver Island.” Manchester 
guardian 

"There are hundreds of characters, some 
very vivid and alive . . . and the plot moves 
against an enormous panorama.” New 
statesman & Nation 

Fisher, Mrs Dorothea Frances (Can- 
field) 1879- 

Seasoned timber, by Dorothy Canfield. 
Harcourt 1939 $2.50 
The theme centers around Timothy 
Coulton Hulme, principal of small-town 


Clifford academy, who finds himself deep 
in a second-youth love affair. He becomes 
involved, along with his students and the 
citizens of Windward county, Vermont, in 
a township election which turns on the issue 
of race prejudice 

"The true ' protagonist of [this] novel is 
not the Timothy Coulton Hulme whose 
love story provides the main thread of the 
slender plot, but the American spirit it- 
self. . . Thoughtful, very well written and 
showing a keen sense of relative values, the 
novel summarizes dearly and well many of 
the doubts and difficulties of this most 
doubtful and very difficult time.” N.Y. 
Times 

Marquand, John Phillips, 1893- 

Wickford Point. Little 1939 $2.75 

"The flavor of New England of this 
generation as well as of the one before is in 
this story of the Brill family of Wickford 
Point, an hour north of Boston, and their 
friends. Told by one of its characters, the 
period of the story, so far as the straight 
narrative is concerned, is but a few days, but 
about thirty years are covered by flashbacks.” 
Huntting 

Norway, Nevil Shute, 1899- 
Ordeal, a novel by Nevil Shute [pseud]. 
Morrow 1939 $2.50 

Published in England under title: What 
happened to the Corbetts 

The story, which is laid in England, 
concerns a family whose lives are disrupted 
by a new kind of war, with air raids the 
chief method of destruction 

Page, Elizabeth, 1889- 
Tree of liberty. Farrar 1939 $3 

In time, the narrative runs from 1754 
to 1806. "Here is a vast panorama of the 
beginnings of American national life and 
national philosophy, as three generations of 
an American family have their part in great 
national events.” N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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Page, Elizabeth — Continued 

" 'The Tree of Liberty* would be a 
rewarding novel if one read it only as a 
story of adventure and love. It is the 
more exciting and convincing in its depic- 
tion of men and women whose names are 
bywords, chief among them the lovable 
figure of Thomas Jefferson. Both the scope 
of the book, however, and Miss Page’s 
thoughtful and penetrating use of her ma- 
terial give it . . . the gift of a perspective 
whereby through the past and through the 
lives of others one gains illumination on 
much that is near at hand.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

Brown, Audrey Alexandra, 1904- 
Log of a lame duck; with a foreword by 
Lady Tweedsmuir. Macmillan 1939 $2 

"Crippled with arthritis for eight years, 
the author went to a children’s hospital on 
Vancouver Island, where, although thirty 
years old, she was put in a ward with 
little girls. This journal describes her ex- 
periences and the life of the crippled 
children she came to know so well.*’ Pub- 
lishers' weekly 

The author "is a poet, and she writes 
with a poet’s simplicity and restraint and 
from a poet’s awareness: 'The Log of a 
Lame Duck’ is a beautiful book.” N.Y. 
Times 

Loomis, Frederic Morris, 1877- 
Consultation room. Knopf 1939 $2.50 

The personal memoirs and experiences of 
an American gynecologist and obstetrician 

"Whether [the author’s] moods verge 
on sentimentality; biology, irony or medical 
ribaldry, his zest for his work and his 
respect for the life-force carry an irresistible 
contagion to the reader. His gay humor 
prevents academic pretension or condescen- 
sion, and some of his stories will doubtless 
be retold for years to come wherever doctors 
gather together.” Book-of-the-month club 
news 

Pinkerton, Mrs Katherene Suther- 
land (Gedney) 1887- 
Wilderness wife. Garrick 1939 $2.75 

"Faced with the necessity of an outdoor 
life, with no resources, but with some 
writing ability, a young couple made a 
home in the Canadian wilderness in north- 
ern Ontario and supported themselves for 
five years. A log cabin was built with their 
own hands, supplies were transported by 
canoe, and Mrs. Pinkerton developed un- 
suspected skill in cooking, trapping, garden- 
ing, and driving a dog team.” Bkl. 

"They had had a marvelous time, with 
a great variety of adventure and achieve- 
ment through four strenuous years. It 
makes an unusual and very interesting book, 


for which their own photographs suppR 
lively and informative illustrations.” m 
Times 

Train, Arthur Cheney, 1875- 
My day in court. Scribner 1939 $3.50 
Reminiscences by the novelist and creatot 
of the character Mr Tutt, which tells the 
story of two interwoven careers covering 
almost half a century of legal and literal 
history in New York city 

"In this book is one of the shrewdest 
and most human accounts of the personnel 
of a Tammany government to be found 
anywhere. In it are anecdotes, excellently 
told, of dozens of famous cases, and famous 
criminals, and famous or infamous, men. 
And here also is the ripe philosophy of a 
trained and experienced mind.” Book-of- 
the-month dub news 

Appeared in the "Saturday evening post" 


CHINA 

Wales, Nym 

Inside red China. Doubieday 1939 $3 
The author "visited Yen-an, capital of 
the former Soviet regime, in the summer 
of 1937. . . There she interviewed a 
number of the leading Red commanders. . . 
In addition to their biographies, she pre- 
sents Chu Teh’s own account of the Kou- 
mintang’s military campaigns against the 
Chinese Communists in Kiangsi from 1930 
to 1934. . . The intimate descriptions of 
everyday life at Yen-an during the summer 
months of 1937 are effective and accurate 
reporting. Even those sections contain 
much new information, notably the scores 
of thumb-nail biographical sketches of all 
types of individuals. . . This is a notable 
book and would have easily taken first rank 
in its field, had it not been preceded by 
[her husband’s] 'Red Star Over China.’” 
Book-of-the-month club news 


CENTRAL EUROPE 

Dean, Mrs Vera (Micheles) 

Europe in retreat, Knopf 1939 $2 

The object of this book is to point out 
some of die principal factors which paved 
the way for the Munich settlement, and 
to indicate the part they may play in the 
future. Contents: Mein kampf: a new edi- 
tion of pan-Germanism ; From Munich 
1923 to Munich 1938; Mythology of post- 
Hitler Europe; Why Czechoslovakia paid 
the price of peace; Diplomatic background 
of the Munich accord; Questions not 
answered at Munich; Flashback to 1914; 
Shape of things to come 

'Mrs. Dean’s two hundred pages, accu- 
rate in fact and shrewd in judgment, pro- 
vide interesting comparisons of 1938 with 
1914, and state the issues for the future. 
Book-of -the-month dub news 
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Gedye, George Eric Rowe, 1890- 
Betrayal in central Europe; Austria and 
Czechoslovakia : the fallen bastions. 
Harper 1939 $3-50 
Published in England under title: Fallen 
bastions 

A ''correspondent for the 'New York 
Times,’ records the fall of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia with a passionate regard for 
both accurate detail and democratic prin- 
ciple. . . [Hej devotes the larger part of 
his story to Austria, showing the gradual 
disintegration of national unity. . . The 
later chapters on Czechoslovakia are briefer 
and more episodic.” Sat. rev. of lit. 

"On the whole the most revealing and 
factual of the many books on the Central 
European crisis.” New Yorker 

Waln, Nora, 1895- 
Reaching for the stars. Little 1939 $3 

A record of four years in Germany, 
1934-1938. The author entered Germany 
unprejudiced against the German govern- 
ment or the German people. Her story is 
a fair one, but it is also an indignant protest 
against injustice and inhumanity 

"Those who remember 'The House of 
Exile’ will , also remember a writer of 
charm and sensitivity, and both qualities 
are present in this new book. . . It is in 
part a memoir recording Miss Wain’s grow- 
ing indignation at Nazism ; in part a 
sketchy history of certain German institu- 
tions, particularly those having to do with 
marriage; in part a rather soft-focus picture 
of the more picturesque side of the Nazi 
spirit.” New Yorker 

Appeared in "Atlantic monthly” 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 

Chase, Stuart, 1888- and Tyler, Marian 
New western front, by Stuart Chase in 
collaboration with Marian Tyler. Har- 
court 1939 $1.50 

Partial contents: Fourteen days that shook 
the world ; Inventory of Europe ; Mightiest 
country; Can the United States be self-suffi- 
cient; Is foreign trade worth a war; Price 
of peace; America south; Home guard; 
How to stop dictators 

"Fact-filled peace-party argument which 
is apt to make you feel safer than you 
thought possible. Mr. Chase thinks we 
needn’t go to war, aren’t likely to, and 
explains why.” New Yorker 

Glover, Katherine 

America begins again; the conquest of 
waste in our natural resources ; foreword 
by Stuart Chase. McGraw 1939 $2.75 ; 
$ 1.76 

"What I have tried to do in this book is 
to focus attention upon the great wealth 
of natural resources with which this new 


country originally was endowed; the waste 
to which they have been subjected; and the 
grave responsibility we face now in build- 
ing back devastated soil and forests, restor- 
ing the wild life, cleansing and protecting 
the waters, guarding the mineral stores 
against further exhaustion and exploitation.” 
Preface 

Bibliography: p355-70 

Mumford, Lewis, 1895- 
Men must act. Harcourt 1939 $1.50; pa 
75c 

"An urgent appeal to Americans to 
abandon their passive attitude in a pro- 
fascist world, and by preparedness and a 
stringent policy of nonintercourse with 
dictatorships to act vigorously in defense of 
democracy." Bkl. 

"About half of Mr. Mumford’s book 
is a violent denunciation of fascism and a 
passionate defense of democracy. . . The 
balance of [the book] is of different tenor. 
It is a proposal that the United States forth- 
with sever all relations, diplomatic and 
otherwise, with the Fascist powers. What- 
ever the intrinsic merits of the plan, it is 
original and bold enough to command 
attention in the prevailing discussion of 
American foreign policy.” New republic 


HOBBIES 

Collins, Archie Frederick, 1869- 
Photography for fun and money. Apple- 
ton-Century 1939 $3 

Partial contents: Accessories you need; 
Pictorial composition; How to take archi- 
tectural and interior pictures; How to take 
portraits and groups; How to take night 
pictures; How to take pictures with a 
miniature camera; How to take press pic- 
tures; How to take science pictures; How 
to take three-color pictures; How to take 
and project moving pictures; How to make 
and finish prints; How to make oil and 
bromoil prints 

Eastman kodak company, Rochester. 
N. Y. 

How to make good movies. . . Eastman 
kodak co. $2 

"A non- technical handbook for those con- 
sidering the ownership of an amateur movie 
camera and for those already actively 
engaged in movie making who want to im- 
prove the interest and quality of their 
personal film records.” Subtitle 

Redington, Bernice Orpha, 1891- 
Prudence Penny’s cookbook, by Prudence 
Penny [pseud]. Prentice-Hall 1939 
$2.50 

Partial contents: Wines — when and how 
to serve them; Simple appetizers; Meats; 
Stuffings and sauces; Vegetables; Breads — 
flour mixtures; Salads; Desserts; Waffles 
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Redington, Bernice O . — Continued 

and sandwiches; Popular California foreign 
foods; Brunches; When friends drop in; 
Camping; Favorite recipes of movie stars 

Stephenson, John Wesley, 1876- 

Practical slipcover making. . . J.W. 
Stephenson, 1938 $2 

"Directions for cutting and making slip- 
covers for chairs and sofas with more than 
one hundred drawings illustrating the in- 
structions.” Bkl. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

Brooks, Robert Romano Ravi 
Unions of their own choosing; an account 
of the National labor relations board 
and its work. Yale univ. press 1939 $3 

Contents: Board at work; The back- 
ground; Antiunionism; Collective bargain- 
ing; Industrial peace; Interunion conflict; 
Unfair practices of labor; Board and the 
courts; The N.I.R.B. and democracy 

"There can be no doubt that Mr. Brooks’s 
attempt is of positive value. . . Its dis- 
cussion of the background of events leading 
to the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act, its explanation of the 
essential principles established by the 
statute, and its description of the method 
by which the board operates, presented in 
an interesting and lively fashion, will foster 
a better understanding of a greatly maligned 
institution.” Nation 

Harris, Herbert 

American labor. Yale univ. press 1939 
$3.73 

"This book presents . . . the story of 
the efforts of American labor to improve 
its condition. The organization of labor 
unions, the promotion of pro-labor legisla- 
tion, and the dissemination of doctrines 
based on the rights of labor are . . . the 
three main subjects of the volume; and 
among these the story of labor unionism 
plays the leading part.” Book-of-the-month 
club news 

"Mr. Harris has done an outstanding job. 
His book Alls a long-felt need for a read- 
able and authoritative one-volume labor 
history. It deserves examination by all who 
are interested in the subject." Nation 

McKenney, Ruth 

Industrial valley. Harcourt 1939 $3 

A study of the great rubber-manufactur- 
ing city of Akron. The author gives a 
composite picture of Akron life from 1932- 
1936 with labor problems naturally in the 
foreground 

"Because fictionalized, 'Industrial Valley’ 
is undoubtedly the most interesting and 
exciting study of recent labor history yet 
published-— even if not, perhaps, the most 


7 “ 10 UiUiC ™an a studv r ; 

a labor movement. Not only are the 1 1 
ties of workers and of emplovin! W: ' 
chronologically detailed, buTthe if® 
and emotions, the rationale and losrT 
hind these activities are also nnAl i 
very skilfully." Commonweal P ye ' 


LIVING 

Cassidy, Michael Ardagh, 1899. and 
Pratt, Helen Gay, 1889- 
Your experiment in living. Reynal 1939 
$1.75 

This book has been prepared for young 
people who face complex problems in attain 
mg > understanding of themselves and of 
their environment. Contents: What this 
is about; Beginning of yoyr history; Your 
personality; Using new scientific knowledge' 
Getting along with your family; Adjusting 
to -the sexual impulse ; Charting your course' 
Institution of marriage; Your outlook oil 
life 

SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN, 1879- 
Enjoy living; an invitation to happiness, 
Dodd 1939 $3 

"This book was written for ordinarily 
well people, not for those who are extraor- 
dinarily sick in body or mind. It does not 
claim to heal troubles which it cannot 
heal. . . It is a guide to the art of ordinary 
living, for the use of fairly normal people 
in the common course of everyday exist- 
ence.’’ Author 


MUSIC 

Authentic librettos of the Italian operas 
. . . complete with English and Italian 
parallel texts and music of the principal 
airs. Crown 1939 $1.75 

"The selection of the operas to be in- 
cluded in this volume was determined 
largely by importance and popularity as 
indicated by the number of performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in the 
past 56 years." Foreword 

Contents: Rigoletto, II trovatore, La 
traviata, La forza del destine, Aida, by 
Verdi; Lucia di Lammermoor, by Donizetti; 
La Gioconda, by Ponchielli; Cavalleria 
rusticana, by Mascagni; I Pagliacci, by 
Leoncavallo; Don Giovanni, by Mozart; 
Barber of Seville, by Rossini 

Copland, Aaron, 1900- 
What to listen for in music. McGraw 
1939 $2.50 

Discusses how to listen to music from 
the composer's point of view. The author 
first discusses the creative process and the 
elements of musical anatomy — rhythm, 
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melody, simple harmonic structure. He 
then gives an explanation of the principal 
musical forms — simple dance forms, the 
fugue, the variation, the sonata, the sym- 
phony, the symphonic poem, the opera. 
With musical illustrations 

PLAYS 

Carroll, Paul Vincent 
White steed, and Coggerers. Random 
House 1939 $2 

White steed: three acts; characters, 8 
men, 5 women; first produced January 10, 
1939. Coggerers: one act; characters, 2 
men, 1 woman; first produced November, 
1934 

"The white steed tells the story of an 
honest but narrow and bigoted young priest 
who attempts, like a sort of modern 
Savonarola, to puritanize the town." Com- 
monweal 

Sherwood, Robert Emmet, 1896- 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois; a play in twelve 
scenes; with a foreword by Carl Sand- 
burg. Scribner 1939 $2 

Characters: 25 men, 7 women. First 
produced October 3, 1938 

Deals with Lincoln’s life 'from his first 
meeting with Ann Rutledge until he leaves 
Springfield to take office as President. First 
produced on the stage in 1938 

SCHOOLS 

McKown, Harry Charles, 1892- 
Activities in the elementary school. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill ser. in educ.) McGraw 
1938 $3 

"This book is designed to assist teachers 
and administrators in all types of elementary 
schools, public and private . . . presenting 
discussions of those activities which can 
and should be vital parts of the school’s 
program.” Preface 

Partial contents: Home room organiza- 
tion and activities; School clubs; School 
assembly ; Physical recreation events and 
activities; Music activities; Dramatic activi- 
ties; Manners and courtesy; School publica- 
tions; Promotion events and activities 


SCIENCE 

Carter, H. Dyson 

If you want to invent. Vanguard 1939 
$2.75 

In this volume the author not only out- 
lines the hurdles the inventor has to sur- 
mount, and shows how to surmount them, 
but he also tells what to invent, how to 


prepare to invent, and what to expect in 
the way of profit, if any 

"A compendium of good advice prac- 
tically phrased and a rather belligerently 
amusing piece of reading to boot. Mr. 
Carter puts the whole business of invention 
on a hardboiled basis and minces no words 
as to what he thinks of the dabbler.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 

Masson, Louis T. 

Physics made easy; ed. by J. F. Piccard. 
Smith, W.H. 1938 $1; pa 65c 

"Physics is here presented pictoriajly and 
with simple text, using such everyday 
applications as are easily recognized by 
boys and girls. 'Old fashioned’ equations 
and formulas are replaced by the 'gra- 
formula,’ which enables the pupil to find 
any desired value by merely covering the 
factor wanted. There are many problems 
and test questions.” N.Y. public lib. New 
technical books 

Riesman, David, 1867- 
Medicine in modem society. Princeton 
univ. press 1938 $2.50 

"Developed from a series of Vanuxem 
Lectures delivered at Princeton University. 
In addition to touching the peaks of medical 
history, the lectures deal with certain sub- 
jects . of interest to physicians and laymen 
alike, such as superstitions and cults, 
neuroses, medical ethics, preventive medi- 
cine, leisure and health, and the social out- 
look in medicine.” Industrial arts index 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 

Baldwin, Hanson Weightman, 1903- 
Admiral death; twelve adventures of men 
against the sea. Simon & Schuster 1939 
$2.50 

Contents: R.M.S. Titanic; Revolt at Kiel; 
Five against the sea; Torpedoing of the 
Lusitania; Herndon of the Central America; 
Endurance; Admiral death; "Sauve qui 
peut” the horrible wreck of the frigate 
Medusa; Number 6; Death of an admiral; 
"Remember always to dare”; Mutiny on 
the brig Somers 

"Readable retelling of 'twelve adven- 
tures of men against the sea.’ Some 
familiar material . . . but many of these 
tales of heroism (and cowardice) will be 
new to most people. Illustrated." New 
Yorker 

Clark, Sydney Aylmer, 1890- 
Ireland on $50; il. by E. C. Caswell. 
McBride 1939 $2.25 

Six chapters on Dublin and its environs 
are followed by outlines of tours by train, 
bus, jaunting car and foot to such points of 
interest as Kilkenny, Cork, Tipperary, etc. 
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Coon, Horace 

100 vacations costing from $50 to $500; 
a consumer’s guide to holiday spending. 
Doubleday 1939 $1-98 

A list of holiday journeys at home and 
abroad, with practical advice on how to 
enjoy a vacation with a minimum of expense 

Franck, Mrs Rachel (Latta) 

I married a vagabond; the story of the 
family of the writing vagabond; draw- 
ings by Charles Child. Appleton-Cen- 
tury 1939 $2.50 

The wife of the travel author, Harry A. 
Franck, describes her life and adventures 
as a homemaker and travel companion in 
the far corners of the earth. She tells of 
her experiences while traveling with her 
husband to the West Indies, to Japan, 
China, and Korea, to Scandinavia, France 
and England 

"In this book she is able to communicate 
her enthusiasm for traveling to the reader, 
and her side of the story of her journeys 
with her vagabond husband and her family 
of five children makes interesting and divert- 
ing reading." Baldwin 

Seaton, George W . 

What to see and do in Mexico; how to 
get the most out of your trip. Prentice- 
Hall 1939 $3.50 

"A book which concentrates its atten- 
tion on the most worth-while things, and 
tells how these can be seen with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. . . lit) 
will tell you how to have a good time in 
Mexico for various periods ranging from 
a week to two months." Foreword 


VOCATIONS 

Edlund, S. W., and Edlund, M. G. 

Pick your job — and land it ! Prenticc-Hali 
1938 $3 

"An outline of practical principles and 
methods to follow in order to get the job 
you want. The advice presented is based 
on the findings of the Man Marketing 
Clinic, operated under the auspices of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York." Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 

Simmons, Harry 

Practical course in successful selling. 
Harper 1939 $3 

“This volume includes all material orig- 
inally appearing in two previous books— 
'How to make more sales' and 'How to get 
the order’ — plus one additional chapter, 
'Ten tips on quality selling.’ All the chap- 
ters have been rearranged and reorgan- 
ized. . . Each chapter has been supple- 
mented by a series of Test Questions and 
Study Suggestions." Preface 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE >. 

Fishback, Margaret 
Safe conduct; when to behave— and v/hy 
il. by Helen Hokinson. Harcourt iq i 
$2 

A semi-humorous, common sense boot 
on etiquet based on the primary rule "N 
one ever made a serious mistake by beb 
kind. ’ A bit of light verse more or W 
appropriate to the subject concludes each 
chapter 


Gallinger, Mrs Osma (Palmer) Couch 

1895- 

Game of weaving, with first lessons in the 
craft; il. by Dorothy McCloud and 
Constance Darrow. (International texts 
in the arts and industries) Int. textbook 
1938 $1 

"A text containing 21 elementary lessons, 
progressing from simple bookmarks to pat- 
tern weaving. There is a question box at 
the end of each chapter to help the child 
summarize his newly acquired knowledge." 


Pryor, William Clayton, and Pryor, 
Mrs Helen Sloman 
Water — wealth or waste. Harcourt 1939 
$2.50 

Contents: Water is for people; Most im- 
portant thing that ever happened; Long 
time ago; History’s highways; How old is 
fresh water; Water when you want it; 
Water for fun; Big water; Short cuts; 
Water is power; Wealth in the water; 
Water in mining; Water at work; Dirty 
water; Floods; Flood control; Water ant 
the land; Water makes the farm go; There’s 
water in the air; Everybody's job 


Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt, 1871- 

Strange animals and their stories. . . il 
by the author. (Strange animals fron 
nature ser.) Page 1939 $2.50 
"Animals’ in armor. The land of mar 
supials. Topsyturvy creatures. Behemoth: 
of scripture. Giants who took to the sea 
Camels of the Andes. The strangest anima 
of all.” Subtitle 

"I have tried to include only thos< 
mammals which possess some features, char 
acteristics or stories which are particular!] 
strange or interesting, and have made m 
attempt to treat them from a sciential 
standpoint nor to differentiate betweer 
species. As each group or family oi 
animals usually possesses certain character 
istics in common, I have selected the mor< 
outstanding and better known representa- 
tives." Introduction 



Sets of Cards Issued February 20 — March 24 

Write to The Wilson Company for complete list of cards printed. 

Cards may be purchased by coupons sold in sheets of twenty 5c coupons for $1.00. 
Coupon orders will be billed if you prefer. 

How to Order Printed Catalog Cards. Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 
set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 
same order. Sets of cards are available in two forms. 

WITH subject heading and class number printed at top of card. 

WITHOUT subject heading and class number at top of card, but with this 
information supplied at the bottom of the cards. 

Symbols following title indicate possible inclusion in one of the three catalogs, e.g. 
c Children’s Catalog _ p Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
h Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


Allen, V. N. I found Africa p 
Anderson, C. W. Blaze and the forest fire c 
Antonius, G. Arab awakening p 
Babbitt, H. E. and Doland, J. J. Water supply- 
engineering p , , 

Baldwin, H. W. Admiral death h p 

Bates, R. Sirocco and other stories p 

Beaty, J. Y. The baby whale, Sharp Ears c 

Beebe,’ Mrs C. Just around the corner c 

Bergman, R. Trout p 

Binger, W. D. What engineers do h p 

Binns, A. The land is bright p 

Blackwood, A. Tales p 

Bowman, Mrs E. S. Land of high horizons, p 
Boyd, J. Bitter creek h p 
Brown, A. A. Log of a lame duck p 
Bryson, L. Which way America? p 
Buck, Mrs P. S. The patriot p 
Canfield, Dorothy. See Fisher, Mrs D. F. C. 
Cannon, F. V. Rehearsal for safety c h 
Carroll, P. V. White steed, and Coggerers p 
Carter, H. D. If you want to invent p 
Cassidy, M. A. and Pratt, H. G. Your experi- 
ment in living h p 

Chase, S. and Tyler, M. New western front p 
Clark, C. Table tennis h p 
Colcord, J. C. Your community p 
Columbus, C. Log of Christopher Columbus’ 
first voyage to America in the year 1492 
c h 

Colver, Mrs A. M. R. If you should want to 
write h p 

Coon, H. 100 vacations p 
Corbett, E. F. The far down p 
Crow, C. He opened the door of Japan p 
Dean, Mrs Y, M. Europe in retreat p 
Delavan, Mrs M. S. A Rumelheart must roam 
P 

Deming, Mrs T. O. Indians of the wigwams c 
Dewey, J. Intelligence in the modern world p 

Dobie, J. F. Apache gold and Yaqui silver 


P 

Dodd, M. E. Through embassy eyes p 
Draper, A. L. and Lockwood, M. Story of as- 
tronomy h p 

Engel, W. Sensible dieting p 
Fairlie, G. Bulldog Drummond on Dartmoor p 
Farson, N. Story of a lake p 
Federal writers’ project. Death valley p 
Fishback, M. Safe conduct (Harcourt) h p 
Fisher, Mrs A. B. Wide road ahead p 
Fisher, Mrs D. F. C. Seasoned timber h p 
Fox, D. R. and Schlesinger, A. M. eds. Caval- 
cade of America, series 2 h p 
Franck, Mrs R. L. I married a vagabond p 
Freeman, R. A. Stoneware monkey p 
Frost, R. Collected poems h p 
Gallinger, Mrs O, P. C. Game of weaving c h 
Gardiner, Mrs D. Snow-water h p 
Gardner, H. J. Happy birthday to you p 
Garnett, D. ed. See Lawrence, T. E. Letters 
Gedye, G. E. R. Betrayal In central Europe p 
Geijerstam, G. af. Iva p 
Glover, K. America begins again h p 
Gordon, D. and Loftus, J. J. Come to France 
c 

Goudge, E. Middle window p 
Graves, R. Collected poems p 
Haas, Mrs M. M. and Schaffer, N. Recipes and 
menus for allergies p 
Harris, H. American labor p 
Hart, A. Twelve ways to build a vocabulary 

r T h p 

Hay, j. Lincoln Ahd the Civil war p 


Hertz, E. ed. Lincoln talks p 
Hitler, A. Mein kampf (Reynal) p 
Hitler, A. Mein kampf (Stackpole sons) p 
Holdridge, D. Feudal island p 
Homer, S. My wife and I p 
Jerger, J. A. Doctor — here’s your hat! p 
Joesten, J. Rats in the larder p 
Johnson, A. C. Anthony Eden p 
Kent, M. I married a German p 
Krause, H. Wind without rain p 
LaFarge, C. Each to the other p 
Lancaster, B. Guns of Burgoyne p 
Lawrence, T. E. Letters, ed. by D. Garnett p 
Lida. Little French farm c 
Little, C. C. Civilization against cancer p 
Lowe, E. Salute to freedom p 
Marquand, J. P. Wickford Point p 
Marquis, D. Sons of the Puritans p 
Masson, L. T. Physics made easy h p 
Morton, D. J. Oh, Doctor! my feet p 
Mumford, L. Men must act p 
Norway, N. S. Ordeal p 
Overstreet, H. A. Let me think h p 
Page, E. Tree of liberty p 
Pargeter, E. City lies four-square p 
Penny, Prudence, pseud. See Redington, Ber- 
nice Orpha 

Phillips, H. A., Cockefair, E. A. and Graham, 
J. W. Agriculture and farm life h p 
Pinkerton, Mrs K. S. G. Wilderness wife h p 
Pryor, W. C. and Pryor, Mrs H. S. Water — 
wealth or waste c h 

Redington, B. O. Prudence Penny’s cookbook 
p 

Riesman, D. Medicine in modern society p 
St Denis, R. Unfinished life p 
Samaroff Stokowski, O. American musician’s 
story p 

Schauffler, R. H. Enjoy living p 
Seaton, G. W. What to see and do in Mexico 
p 

Shackleton, R., and Shackleton, Mrs E. F. 
Book of antiques p 

Shute, Nevil, pseud. See Norway, Nevil .Shute 
Simmons, H. Practical course in successful 
selling p 

Simmons, V. Air piloting p 
Singer, I. J. East of Eden p 
Stephenson, G. M. American history since 1865 
h p 

Stern, P. V. Man who killed Lincoln p 
Stokowski, Olga Samaroff. See Samaroff 
Stokowski, Olga 

Stote, Mrs D. Men too wear clothes p 
Szeps, S. My life & history p 
Townsend, G., Dalzell, J. R. and McKinney, 
J. How to estimate p 
Train, A. C. My day in court p 
Turrou, L. G. Nazi spies in America p 
Van Doren, M. Collected poems, 1922-1938 h p 
Verrill, A. H. Strange animals and their 
stories c h p , „ , , 

Vetter, E. G. Aeronautics simplified h p 
Wales, N. Inside red China p 
Walker, G. Haste, post, haste h p 
Wain, N. Reaching for the stars p 
Wheeler-Holohan, V. Flags of the world c h p 
Williams, B. A. Thread of scarlet h p 
Wilson, Mrs E. B. G. My memoir p _ 

Wulff, L. Handbook of freshwater fishing p 
Yates, H. E. World is your oyster p 
Yates, R. F. Machines over men h p 
Zweig, S. Beware of pity p 
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Jewish Book Week 

To the Editor : 

The thirteenth annual observance of Jewish 
Book Week will be celebrated thruout the 
country, May 7-14, in conjunction with the 
Scholars’ festival of Lag- B’Omer. Once attain 
American Jewry is provided with an opportun- 
ity to consider the achievements, cultural and 
spiritual, which underlie its contribution to 
modern life. It is a' week dedicated to self- 
examination, with an appeal to the People of 
the Book to be worthy of that name, and to 
carry forward its historic message. 

Engaged in the bitter struggle for mere exist- 
ence, and beset by discrimination, it would be 
an easy matter for the Jew to allow his voice 
in defence of truth to be silenced, and to yield 
to the ruthless forces bent on extinguishing the 
brotherhood of man. Here the importance of 
Jewish Book Week becomes evident, as one 
agency by which all people, young and old, can 
reassert the enduring values of their heritage. 

While this observance covers the whole range 
of Jewish cultural life and expression, specific 
emphasis is laid on Jewish books of recent au- 
thorship. The past year has seen a number of 
notable works with which Jews and non-Jews 
alike should be acquainted. To spur this inter- 
est, the cooperation of educational leaders is 
once again welcomed. We are anticipating, as 
in previous years, that the pulpit and press will 
give prominence to the celebration. 

A new supplement to the bibliography, Ju- 
( iaicii , will be issued in time for Jewish Book 
Week — price 10c, .Further information concern- 
ing Jewish Book Week may be had upon appli- 
cation to me. 




■vc/jk. JJiWibU. 


tfuun WEEK 


R KFUG EE LITE RATURE. 

A. Books by refugees. 

11. Books about refugees and the content 

refugee problem. tem P«ary 

UNIVERSITY IN EXTLE. 

A. Especially commemorating the 60th huu. . 

Professor Albert Einstein. blrthda >' « 

r>. Also calling attention to the literary cotltr ; 
buttons of other European exiles now a® 
with American universities. ac 11 

CHRISTIANITY AND JEWISH PROBLEMS. 

Recent messages of President Roosevelt m 
taming to Jewish international affairs ’ p 
George Washington’s letters to the Tews 
Abraham Lincoln and the Jews. 

Pope Pius NTs role as peacemaker. 

50th anniversary of the death of Sir Laurence 
Oh pliant, Christian protagonist of Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. 

Olive Schreiner, quote from her “A Letter on 
the Jew.’ 


A. 

B. 


1 ). 

E. 


V. 


JEWISH BOOK. COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 

A. Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y 

B. Library of (,’ougre.ss, Semitic Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C. New York Public Library, Jewish Division 
New York, N.Y. 

1). Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, N.Y. 
E. Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


JUSTIUR NATHAN UARDOZO; Great American- 
Jew Jurist- Legal Philosopher. 

ISAAC GOLDBERG; Writer, his Life and Works 
(1X87- PUS). 

CLAUDE G. M ONTKEIO R E, eminent English Scho- 
lar, his Life and Works (1858-1938). 

JESSIE SAMPTER, Zionist, Her Life and Works 
(1X83- PUS). 

75th BIRTHDAY OK DR. GYRUS ADLER, Jew and 
Educator. 


Fanny (Ioldstkin, branch Librarian 
l Erst find Library 
ILL ( 'tonbrhUjc St. 
boston, Mass. 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 

(Continued from put/e 546) 

Review’s list in the order in which the films 
were ranked is given below and for each film 
a tabulation was made of how other critics 
ranked the films — a plus sign for good and a 
minus sign for poor: 

1. The Citadel (38 + 1 ) 

2. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (48 4-) 

3. The Beachcomber (26 + 1 - ) 

4. To the Victor (56 + 1 - •) 

5. Sing You Sinners (28 4* 4 ) 

6. The Edge of the World (13+2- ) 

7. Of Human Hearts (36+ 2 ) 

8. Jezebel (2S + 6 — ) 

6. South Riding (21 + 3 - ~) 

10. Three Comrades (21 + 3 — ) 

b ilm Teaches Use of I„i braky 
Ethel M. Walker, Librarian, has written 
and directed a 16mm film titled “How Jack 
Learned to Use the Library.” Walter B. 
P os tula, a social science teacher at Mackenzie 
High, Detroit made the picture. Miss Walker 
says : 


“The story of the picture is simple. Jack, a new 
pupil, decides to visit the school library. He is com- 
pletely lost there. He doesn’t know where he is sup- 
posed to sit, how to record his attendance or where 
to look to find the material lie wants to read. Shortly 
afterward, his English teacher requests a member of 
the library staff to visit his class and explain how to 
use the library. From that point on the staff member 
explains about the use of various reference tools, 
catalogs, Readers’ Guide, Encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
etc., how to take out books, how to record attendance, 
etc. She makes these explanations presumably by 
taking the class with her in an imaginary visit to the 
library." 

Books and Films 

Boohs and L'ihns, edited by lua Roberts, is 
now appearing as a department in the Holly - 
wood Spectator, 6513 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif. Mrs. Roberts was formerly 
Publicity Director of the Cleveland Public 
Library where she did pioneer work in making 
use of local motion picture showings in order 
to create demand for related books, 



PERIODICALS 

- - Wanted - - 

The following periodicals are needed to complete orders now on hand. Please quote 
us upon any that you may have for sale or exchange. 

When quoting refer to April 1939 IMMEDIATE Want List 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering 

1938 Nov. (12 copies) 

Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance 

1938 Nov. (6 copies) 

Garden & Home Builder 

Title page & Index for Vols: 
9, 14-15, 16-17, 18-19 
Gas 

1937 Jan. 

General Electrio Review 
I £04 June 

1905 June, Sept., Oct. 

Genetics 

Vol. I No. 2 (4 copies) 

Vol. 3 No. 6 

Vol. 4 No. 6 

Vol. 6 No. 6 

Vol. 7 No. 7 

Vol. 8 Nos. 2-4, 6 

Vol. 9 No. I (2 copies) 

Vol. 10 No. I 

Vol. 12 Nos. 3. 5, 6 

Vol. 15 Nos. |, 2 

Vol. 18 No. 6 

Vol. 19 No. I 

Vol. 21 No. 4 (2 copies) 

Vol. 22 No. I 

Indexes for Vols. 4, 5, 7, 12 
Geophysics 

Vol. I No. I (3 copies) 

German Quarterly 
1928 March 
1937 Nov. 

Glass Industry 
1934. May, Nov. 

1937 Nov. 

1938 Jan. (2 copies), Feb., 
Mar. 

Glass Packer 
Vol. 14 No. 2 
Gleanings In Bee Culture 
Vol. 58 No. 7 
Vol. 59 Nos. I, 6, II 
Vol. 60 No. I 

Good Lighting & The Illuminat- 
ing Engineer 

1906 March, June-Nov. 

1907 Jan., & Index 
Good Ro-’ds 

1930 Dec. 

Grado Teacher 
1932 Get. 

Hand’ craftcr 
1932 Sept. -Oct. 

Hamer’s Monlhly Magazine 
1883 July (9 copies) 

Index for Vols. 94 (2 copies), 
138 

Harvard University Observatory 
Annals 
Vol. 2 Pt. 2 
Vol. 4 Pt. I 
Vol. 5 

Vol. 8 Pt. I & 3 if pub. 

Heat Treating & Forging 
1921 Sept. 

1932 Aug. 

1936 Index 


Hihbert Journal 
1938 Oct. 

Vol. I Nos. 2, 4 
Vol. 2 Nos. I, 3 


High Points 

1937 Jan. 

High School Quarterly 
1915 July 
1927 July 
Hispania 

1934 Vol. 17 (Special No.) 
Hispanic Amer. Historical Review 
Vol. 7 No. I 
Homiletic Review 
1910 Aug., Oct. 

1919 Jan., May 

1920 Aug., Sept. 

1921 April 

Horn Book Magazine 

Vol. I Nos. I, 2 (3 copies), 3, 
4 

Vol. 2 No. I, 2 
Vol. 13 Nos. I, 2, 4 
Hospital Social Service 
1921 July 
1925 Feb. 

1927 Jan. 

House Beautiful 

Indexes for Vols. 75, 76 
Hygeia 

Vol. I Nos. I, 2, 7 
Ice & Refrigeration 
Vol. 14 Nos. 1-3, 5 
Vol. 16 Nos. I, 2, 4, 6 
Vol. 17 Nos. 3, 4, 6 
Vol. 36 No. I. 

Vol. 39 Nos. 4, 6 
Vol. 40 No. 2 
Vol. 57 No. I 

Indexes for Vols. 16, 17, 39 
Illinois Umv. Studies in Lan- 
guage & Literature 
Vol. 6 No. 213 

Illuminating Engg. Soc. Trans. 

1934 Jan. (2 copies), April (2 
cop ; es) May 

1935 Jan. 

Illustrated London News 
1935 July 20 
Independent 

1896 Aug. 20 

1897 Jan. 14. Sept. 9 
Industrial & Engineering Chemis- 
try Indus. Edition 

1909 Jan. 

1938 Dec. (10 copies) 

Industrial & Engineering Chemis- 
try Anal. Edition 

VoJ. 6 No. 3 

Induririal Arts & Voc. Education 

1935 Jan., Oct. 

1936 Oct. 

1937 Feb., April 

1938 June 

Index for Vol. 20 
lndu c trii>l Education 
H32 Oct. 

Vol. I No. 2 
Industrial Medicine 
Vol. I Nos. 2-12 
Vol. 2 Nos. 5. 6 
Vol. 3 Nos. 7-12 
Vol. 5 No. 8 
Index for Vols. I, 3 
Industry & Welding 

1937 Feb., March (2 copies 
oa.), April 

Inland Printer 
1932 Dec. 

1938 March 

Indexes for Vols. 61-85 


Institut de France. Academie des 
Sciences. Comptes Rendus 

1935 Oct. 7 

Institution of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Bulletin 
1938 Nos. 401, 403, April 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Proe. 

1914 Feb., Aug. 

1916 Dec. 

1936 Jan. (2 copies), Oct., 
Nov., (2 copies ea.), Dec. 

1937 Jan. 

1938 June, Sept., Oct. 

Vol. I Nos. I, 2 

Vol. 3 No. 3 
Vol. 27 No. I 

Institution of Petroleum Technol- 
ogists, Jour. 

Vol. 9 Nos. 38-40 
Vol. II No. 48 

Institution of Production Engi- 
neers, Jour. 

1937 Nov. 

Instructor 
1929 Dec. 

193/ Nov. 

Instruments 

1937 Feb. (3 copies). May 
International Cotton Bulletin 
Vol. 13 Nos. 50, 52 
International Petroleum Technol- 
ogy (Oil Field Engineering) 

1 926- Aug. 1927 

1927 Oct.-Dee. 

1928 Jan.-April, July, Sept., 
Oct. 

1929 Jan. 

International Projectionist 
1937 Nov.-Dee. 

Vol. 5 No. I 

International Rev. of Agriculture 
1935 June & Index 
International Soc. of Leather 
Trades Chemist Journal 
Vol. 17 Nos. f-8 
International Studio 
1922 Dec. (4 copies) 

Iowa Jour, of History & Politics 
Vol. 7 No. I 
Iowa Law Review 
Vol. 2 No. 4 
Iron Age 

1901 Aug. 8 

1902 March 6, May 15, June 
5, 19 

1937 July 29 

1938 Sept 8, Oct. 13, 20 (6 
conies ea.) 

Title nage & Index for Vol. 68 
Iron & Coal Trades Review 

1935 Page 54 

1936 Jan. 10, Feb. 7 
Iron & S+eel Engineer 

1924 Feb. 

1925 June 

1936 Jan.- March, Sept. (3 
copies), Dpc. 

1937 Jan., Feb., May, June 

1938 Jan. (3 conies), Feb. (6 
conies). March (3 copies). 
April (3 copies). May (5 
conies), June (2 copies), 
Nov. 

Iron & Steel of Canada 
Vol. 17 
Vol. 19 No. 3 


PERIODICALS FOR SALE 

A stock of anproximately two million copies of about 6000 periodicals, yearbooks, reports and proceedings 
enables us to fill 85 per cent of all orders immediately for sets, volumes or numbers of American and foreign 

periodicals.^ ^ similar to above circulated frequently throughout the world, usually enable us to complete all 
orders promptly. 

Write, wire or telephone PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 

THE H. W. WILSON CO. 9SO University Ave., New York City 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

is pleased to announce publication of the 


Bibliography of Costume 

Compiled by 

HILAIRE and MEYER HILER 

Edited by 

Helen Grant Cashing 
Editor, Child reids Soup Index, 
joint editor, Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
assisted by Adah V. Morris 

The Bibliography of Costume is a dictionary catalog of about 
8400 books on costume and adornment including 340 fashion 
periodicals. 

It was compiled as a working tool over a period of many 
years by a well known contemporary artist, and writer on cos- 
tume, who personally studied the resources of the principal 
European and American libraries and museums. 

With a view of combining this practical method of selection 
and comprehensiveness with the most approved bibliographic 
conveniences and accuracy- -the material thus assembled has been 
edited by an experienced bibliographer who spent almost two 
years on the work. 

The result is a new library tool that fulfills all requirements 
in the sparsely charted field of costume literature. The word 
costume is interpreted in its broadest sense, i.e. clothing and 
decoration of the human body, and also such allied subjects as 
masks, tattooing, arms and armor, esthetics of costume, military 
and religious costume, jewelry and accessories. Books are en- 
tered by author, title and subject, in one alphabet. Full biblio- 
graphic information is given for each book under the author- 
entry, including the Library of Congress card order number. 
Each phase of costume treated is brought out under subject, by 
country, type, period, etc. Descriptive annotations and contents 
notes are also included. 

Since a leisurely examination is necessary to appreciate the 
wide scope of the Bibliography of Costume, may we send your 
library a copy on approval and quote the low service basis price 
to which your library is entitled? 

911 pages Bound in’ buckram 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 University Avenue 


New York City 



